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In this line of work, we think a lot about building things. This month we're 
freshly back - well, back, certainly — from Gamescom, the biggest 
videogame event in Europe. Every year, attendance figures rise, and the 
show must grow in tandem, something you'd forgive its organisers for 
struggling with. Part of the solution to an ever-more-teeming throng is to 
spread Gamescom out beyond the walls of the Koelnmesse. These days 
Gamescom is not just a gaming show but an esports tournament, a 
cosplay contest, an industry conference and B2B pow-wow, to name a 
few. It covers much of the city of Cologne, and has come to feel more like 
a festival than a pure consumer show. It's all the better for it. 

Gamescom's organisers are old hands at this; this was the show's tenth 
year, after all. Yet elsewhere this issue we find out how the organisers of a 
very different kind of videogame event have approached a similar sort of 
problem. The V&A museum in London is finally putting on a proper 
videogame exhibition, but its own lofty standards meant that simply 
stuffing a load of demo stations into a museum hall or three just wouldn't 
do. Instead, it wanted the exhibition to be built in such a way that it would 
mirror the process that brings games to life. In Stage Clear, we meet a 
team of curators and designers that has learned a lot about its own 
creative process by studying the work of game makers, incorporating their 
techniques in an exhibit that feels, in its way, like a game in itself. 

The very notion of building is a marvel, if not a miracle: skilled hands 
turning raw materials into something new, sturdy and unique. Yet there's 
nothing so miraculous in this issue as Cyberpunk 2077. CD Projekt Red 
merely surprised the industry with its previous game, the emotionally 
nuanced open-world RPG The Witcher Ill: Wild Hunt. With its new game, 
it has stunned it. Gamescom gave us our second look at the Polish studio's 
remarkable Night City, and we still can't believe our eyes. The story of 
what goes in to building a new industry benchmark begins on p58. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
GAMESCOM 


B in June, E3 suggested an industry 
that was starting to think about the 
next generation of consoles. This is 
always a fine time in games; installed 
bases are large enough that publishers 
and, on occasion, platform holders are 
more prepared to take risks. But it does 
mean the release calendar starts to thin 
out a little. Over the past few years there 
have been so many games for developers 
and publishers to talk about that the 
industry had to look beyond E3; events 
like Garnescom were the beneficiaries, 
picking up the spare that couldn't be 
knocked over during a week in LA. With 
the pace slowing as the generation winds 
down, what becomes of Gamescom? 

Well, it certainly had the numbers. A 
total of 370,000 people filed through the 
doors of the Koelnmesse during the week, 
an increase of 15,000 on last year's 
figure. Attendance from within the trade 
was also up, and organisers were quick 
to tout the show's international flavour, 
with 114 countries represented. But 
Gamescom has always been busy: in 
2009, its first in Cologne after moving 
from Leipzig, it drew in 245,000 people. 
lt is a sweaty, teeming mass that only 
grows sweatier and more teeming with 
every passing year. 

Once you got through the doors, 
though, this year Gamescom felt more like 
E3's awkward little brother than it has for 
some time. This was simply another beat 
on the promo circuit for most publishers, 
where games that had been unveiled to 
much fanfare at E3 were given release 
dates (Sekiro: Shadows Die Twice), 
hands-off presentations (Life Is Strange 2) 
or, in rare cases, a first gameplay 
outing (Devil May Cry 5). We've heard 
grumblings from the industry for some 
time about how close together E3 and 
Gamescom are, and how they seem to 
get closer every year. Our thanks to the 
PR teams kind enough to warn us when 
booking appointments that a certain 
game's Gamescom appearance would 
be the same demo that was at E3. It 
saved us a few hours, at least. 

The big publishers may not have 
given us much of note, but at least they 
seemed interested. Sony skipped the 
show entirely again — no surprise after its 
quietest E3 in the PS4 era, with all of this 
generation's game announcements long 
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Sekiro's first hands-on 
showing drew crowds, 
though some of us 
played that demo a 
while ago. Deservedly, 
it won the official 
Gamescom game of 
the show award 


BROAD CITY 

This year Gamescom 
celebrated its tenth 
anniversary and the 
occasion spread far 
beyond the halls of 
the Koelnmesse, with 
a special 7,000-bulb 
lighting installation 
running along the 
banks of the Rhine. 

As ever, the Gamescom 
City Festival saw 
street food, live 

music and gaming 
stations take root 
across the city, while 
Devcom, an industry 
conference that kicks 
off Gamescom week, 
played host to keynote 
speakers from Blizzard, 
Guerrilla Games and 
SIE Santa Monica, 
among others. The 
Gamescom Congress 
focused on the business 
and political side of 
things, while another 
sideshow focused on 
esports, which has 
always been a focus 

at Gamescom: after 
all, it played host to 
the first ever Dota 2 
International in 2011. 


since made. At the time of writing it has 
yet to confirm whether it will, as in the 
past couple of years, use October's Paris 
Games Week as the main focus of its EU 
activities, and even that was on the quiet 
side last year too. Nintendo had a 
physical presence in Cologne with a 
large booth focusing, as at E3, on Super 
Smash Bros Ultimate. There was a brief 
Direct broadcast on indie games headed 
to Switch, but little else. 

The major disappointment was 
Microsoft, which showed such confidence 
at E3 and has the most to gain from a 
late-gen surge in interest in its platform. 
However, if it went into Gamescom 
hoping to build on the momentum it 
had started to gather in LA 
two months earlier, it had 
a funny way of showing it. 

With Phil Spencer 
staying at home, the 
headline event for 
Microsoft was an Inside 
Xbox live stream that 
reminded everyone how 
little the company has to 
talk about, despite a 
greatly improved 
performance at E3. There were updates 
for games that are already on shelves, 
such as Sea Of Thieves and State Of 
Decay 2, bookended by developer 
interviews. There were novelty hardware 
and peripheral announcements, such as a 
PUBGthemed console and controller. An 
introductory segment confirmed that Hunt: 


The big publishers 
may not have 
given us much 

of note, but at 
least they 

seemed interested 


Showdown, the Crytek shooter released 
or PC in February, was headed to Xbox 
Game Preview. There was also a frankly 
bizarre PUBG mini-doc that saw Xbox 
community mouthpiece Larry ‘Major 
Nelson’ Hryb take a camera crew to 
Seoul to interview the developers, explain 
he appeal of last years most popular 
game in breathy tones over an oddly out 
ofplace acoustic guitar instrumental and 
hen pretend to take a nap in a PUBG 
Corp bunk bed. Patreon surely beckons. 


In the end the week was rescued 
by the quality of the games on show. It 
may not have yielded much in terms of 
news, but there was little complaint about 
what was ovailable to play. 
Publishers may have shown 
their hands in LA two 
months earlier, but it's 
impossible to look too 
harshly on an event that 
gives attendees a worldirst 
play of DMCS or Sekiro. 

That numbers were up 
regardless suggests that, if 
anything, the industry is 
right to reduce its focus on 
Gamescom, or at least got away with it 
this time. No doubt attendance will rise 
again next year, even if Sony and 
Microsoft postpone next gen until 2020. 
Gamescoms organisers, however, may 
quietly be hoping that this muted year 
was only a blip. If not, we suppose 
there's always Major Nelson. B 


TOP Gamescom is famous for esports, but it also indulges traditional athletic 
pastimes, including a skateboard tournament. ABOVE VR is still a draw at events, 
and Vive was even more appealing this year thanks to its new wireless adaptor 


ABOVE Gamescom embraces cosplay like few other conventions, with a dedicated 
‘cosplay village’ and a multi-day competition. LEFT The ‘Light The City’ initiative 
saw Gamescom spread even further across Cologne with thousands of lightbulbs 
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Stardust to dust 


Having pronounced arcade dead, Housemarque 
navigates the wilds of battle royale 


E November, faced with sluggish 
sales of its wondrous shooter Nex 
Machina, Housemarque announced that 
it was moving away from the arcade 
games that had been its trademark since 
1995. In August the Finnish studio gave 
us our first look at Stormdivers, an Unreal 
Engine battleroyale game with a strong 
emphasis on verticality — PlayerUnknown s 
Crackdown, to cut a long story short. 
Housemarque5 older fans have reacted 
to this change of focus much as you'd 
expect. "It's like, fuck you, why are you 
ruining my childhood?" game designer 
Henri Markus sums up. The outrage is 
hard to swallow, he says, because 
Housemarque still adores arcade games 
and would happily have carried on 
developing them, if only 
they would sell. “It's painful 
to read that we need to 
go back to the arcade, 
because that means no 
more bread on the table." 
Not that Stormdivers is 
simply a cash-grab. Rather, 
staffers argue that it 
represents an evolution of 
the studio's dazzling 
achievements in the arcade 
genre. Ideas for the game began to 
circulate in February 2015, with a 
prototype taking shape in December 
2016. "Our past ideas for games, our 
current games — all of those ideas have 
come from the bottom up," producer Sami 
Hakala notes, evidently mindful of claims 
that Housemarque's executives imposed 
the battle-royale concept on its creatives. 
"The company leaders or stockholders 
never put ideas fo the teams." In any 
case, as Markus puts it, "Nobody is 
harbouring any illusions at the office that 
battle royale is easy fucking money." The 
competition among battle-royale shooters 
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Housemarque 
still adores arcade 


has never been stiffer, and Stormdivers is 
quite the gamble — to say nothing of the 
studio's other project, a "triple-A" original 
IP about which lips are currently sealed. 

The Stormdivers team numbers around 
15, all based at Housemarque’s Helsinki 
office. There are new faces, reflecting the 
need for wider expertise, but also plenty 
of seasoned staff. "We haven't lost 
people due to this project, but we've 
hired more doing this than we did making 
he previous game," Markus says. This 
being Housemarque's second Unreal 
project has eased the transition to a new 
genre, he adds. "And if we're known for 
anything, it's that we kind of know our 
way around tech. And we have people 
who are really passionate about modern 
games, so we didn't have 
to relearn everything from 
the ground up." 

Stormdivers is as much 
an experiment with the 


= 


games and would battle royale as an 
happily have 
carried on 

developing them slightly more modern”, in 


embracing of it, the idea 
being to “bring our own 
flavour to genres thot are 


the words of head of self- 

publishing Mikael Haveri. 
The three classes offer unique movement 
abilities and have access to such exotic 
tools as a footprint radar and lifesteal. 
The tempo of each battle is also more 
complex than in PUBG or Fortnite. Rather 
than just a shrinking safe area which 
slowly forces scattered players into close 
quarters, Stormdivers is designed around 
procedural weather events and climate 
shifts, from tornadoes to fogbanks that 
impose nighttime conditions. 

Housemarque has also come up with 

its own spin on monetisation and 
progression. "I personally hate loot 
boxes," Markus says. “It's a contentious 


Mikael Haveri (top) 
and Sami Hakala 


EXTRA CREDITS 
Housemarque may 
have quit the arcade, 
but it has plenty of 
thoughts to share 
about the genre's 
evolution. "I think the 
best arcade designer 
right now is Martin 
Jonasson from 
Grapefrukt, the guy 
who did Rymdkapsel," 
Mikael Haveri says. 
“His new game, it's 
basically a very 
simplified Arkanoid. 
That's something we 
never tried to do; we 
could have, but we 
never tried to do 
something that mobile- 
centred. | think that 
we're at home with the 
controller. If the same 
people started a new 
company now, it would 
be for [smaller games], 
but still very high- 
action, very controller- 
centric." It's worth 
noting that shoot-'em- 
ups specifically have 
experienced a modest 
revival on Switch. 
Housemarque has yet 
to confirm whether it 
will port any of its own 
games to the console. 


opic at the office; there's money in it, but 
hey're so damn immoral. So there will be 
no loot boxes. That's one of the first 
aspects as a designer | wanted to tackle — 
how can we reward players for actually 
doing well, as opposed to looking at an 
Excel sheet and saying, When was the 
ast time this guy got a random reward?" 
n place of crates or traditional unlocks, 
Housemarque5 system distributes cosmetic 
gear across maps which can be acquired 
permanently by completing micro- 
objectives, such as fighting only with a 
sword. Polish off all the objectives and the 
item is yours, but you have a chance of 
earning it regardless if you've obtained 
specific powerups. 

Housemarque moy let players pay for 
rerolls in the latter case, and is also toying 
with selling certain items through a 
microtransaction store. ls a peculiar mix 
of approaches, governed by the principle 
hat rewards should require guile rather 
han patience or pocket money. "You will 
ind the items, then try to survive," Haveri 
noles. "If you get a rare item you're going 
o be shitting your pants... you might need 
o play very differently.” It's also another 
gamble — Housemarque doesn't have 
access to detailed insights on spending 
habits in batleroyale games. "It's not as 
well thought through as it probably would 
be in a company that has the data,” 
Markus says. “It's based on a hunch, as a 
gamer. What would | like to see?” 

Stormdivers will launch in 2019, and 
if Housemarque fans remain divided, 
internal tests with select players have been 
encouraging. “We had comments like, 
‘This is pure ass, Housemarque is dead to 
me'," Markus recalls. "But a week later, 
it's, ‘OK, | gave it a go and | can kind of 
see what you're doing.’ And a month 
later, they're shitting on us for not having 
realisticenough recoil." B 
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Dead reckoning 


How Telltale is trying to lose its reputation 
for toxicity and stagnation 


Il told, it's been a rough 12 months 
for Telltale Games. Caught between 
reports of a nightmarish workplace culture 
on one hand and player discontent with 
bugs and delayed releases on the other, 


the studio has undergone a dramatic 
restructure. It's unsurprising that Telltale has 
kept a low profile in 2018: its sole major 
release is The Walking Dead's fourth 


season, reflecting new CEO Pete 


Hawley's commitment to releasing fewer 
games each year at higher quality. 
"It has been a period of tremendous 


change for Telltale over the past couple of 
years," The Walking Dead's executive 
producer Brodie Andersen tells us. “As 
you know, we got quite a bit bigger, and 
I'm really proud of the stories we were 
able to tell, the content 
we've put out. But yeah, 
Pete Hawley, his motto has 
been to do less, better. 
That's something that we 
really took to heart going 
into Season Four." 


Telltale has been 
described as a place 
where crunch was allbut 
constant, if not explicitly 
demanded, as teams 
laboured to ship regular episodes across 
an everexpanding portfolio of licensed 
adaptations, from Guardians Of The 
Galaxy to Minecraft. "| think that's fair,” 
Andersen says. "I've been at Telltale for 
three-and-a-half years now, and that was 
certainly something that jumped out at me 
on my arrival. And my attitude when | 
came in was, '| can help make this place 
better. There's a lot of things that | can do 
personally to improve this, and not get 
ourselves into that kind of crunch.’ 


"Making games is hard; it's probably 


one of the hardest professions out there, 
so there are going to be difficult periods, 


Former staffers 
have described 
Telltale as a 
place where 
original thinking 
was discouraged 


there are going to be times when you 
have to go above and beyond,” he adds. 
"But it is markedly improved at the studio 
now, that's something | can actively speak 
to. Doing [fewer releases], that's part of it, 
but it's also our project management. 
That's something | carry with me each 
day: making sure we have a healthy 
production, a healthy team and that we're 
not running people into the ground. 
Sustainable development is the key. 
What's your scope, what's your capacity 
— being clear about your objectives for 
the product, and ensuring that you have 
planned for the amount of time required 
to bring something to quality? The teams 
themselves have really become invested 
in the process as well." 

Former statfers have 
described Telltale as a 
place where original 
thinking was discouraged, 
as executives sought fo 
replicate the achievement 
of The Walking Dead's first 
season. Andersen points to 
various smaller innovations 
in the new season as 
evidence that the ice is 
breaking: the introduction 
of an overthe-shoulder camera, for 
example, and unscripted combat with 
zombies, which together give the game 
more of an action-adventure feel. He also 
talks up the fourth season's technical 
enhancements. These include dynamic 
lighting, lip-synching for each supported 
language and a new art style, Graphic 
Black, which sees objects at proximity 
popping out in full colour while those at a 
distance are desaturated and swallowed 
up by darkness. 

Telltale has a long-standing reputation 
for creaky tech and bugs. Andersen hopes 
to dispel that stigma with The Walking 


In a break from 
convention, Telltale 
has dated all episodes 
of The Walking Dead's 
fourth season, each six 
weeks apart — a sign 
its production process 
is better organised 


Dead's final season, as the studio moves 
away from its ageing proprietary Telltale 
Tool to the Unity engine. "We've made a 
variety of improvements to our animation 
pipeline — facial animation, mocap for 
locomotion — that players already seem to 
really be responding to. They've noticed 
there's a higher level of visible polish, 
which is very much the intention. 


"We revere this P’ he goes on. 
"Is entered a lot of peoples hearts since 
2012. It's important to us as a studio, so 
we take this very seriously, and there's an 
insanely talented collection of people 
working on this. We've had some 
turbulent times in the past, but the future is 
really bright now. Everybody's really 
engaged - we're constantly challenging 
ourselves." Telltale’s well-publicised 
struggles have not, it seems, affected its 
relationship with Walking Dead licence- 
owner Skybound Entertainment. “It's a 
tight partnership. We have a tremendous 
relationship with Skybound; we have a 
constant running communication with 
them. It's really collaborative — we spend 
a lot of time together." 

Telltale's forthcoming projects include 
a second season of The Wolf Among Us, 
and a series based on Nettlix's love letter 
to '80s horror, Stranger Things. Andersen 
won't be drawn on these, but says tha 
The Walking Dead and the character of 
Clementine specifically remain the crucial 
yardstick by which its other projects will 
be measured, even as Telltale seeks to 
reinvent itself as a kinder, more 
responsible workplace where teams are 
encouraged to experiment. "Everything 
we do, we want to make sure we're 
respectful and true to the character. 
would hope that everyone out there in the 
industry is taking notice of our approach 
with characters in their own games." B 
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Over three seasons of The Walking Dead, star Clementine has 
grown alongside her fans from lost child to a capable teenage 
survivor in the mould of The Hunger Games’ protagonist 


Telltale has long wanted 
to release on streaming 
services. The partnership 
with Netflix on Stranger 
Things could be decisive 


When it comes to 
adapting licences, the 
balance of power between 
videogame makers and 
their peers in TV, film and 
literature has never been 
more even. “I think going 
back in time, narrative 

in games was often 
dismissed, and that's very 
much changing,” Brodie 
Andersen says. Licensors 
no longer see interactivity 
and storytelling as 
“mutually exclusive”, he 
goes on, not least because 
so many creators in other 
media are also prolific 
game-players. “A lot of 
films are about games 
now. There’s a lot more 
crossover between the 
mediums; it’s an interesting 
evolution. | think whatever 
is pushing forward the 
union of narrative and 
gaming, we're not always 
going to see it coming.” 


DIGITAL FOUNDRY 


Goat Simulator’s creators get real with a 
dazzlingly dynamic factory builder 


This time, Coffee Stain is playing by the rules. While its previous project Goat Simulator 
revelled in going off the rails, Satisfactory is about the pleasure of creating a perfectly 
interlocking set of your own to ride. Vibrantly coloured, lavishly detailed machinery 
gleams in the sun in this firstperson open-world building sim. Its art style is a combination 
of various factors including life studies, art found online and game-engine limitations. 
“We've always had a conflict in mind between machine and nature, hard surface versus 
organic,” art director Joakim Sjöö says. "I think this will become visible 
to players as their factories grow bigger and the landscape transforms into industry.” 
The aim is to “explore and exploit”, drilling, digging and chainsawing your way 
through lush alien planets to build the ultimate factory. “We wanted the player to be the 
factory constructor,” Sjöö says. “Playing the game from ground level, seeing buildings 
tower above you and exploring the wild in firstperson made so much sense to us.” 
Satisfactory is still under construction, though a closed alpha launches on PC this year. ll 
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Sjöö on the design 

process: "We start by 

asking a lot of questions: 

what does the tool or 

machine do? How does 

the player interact with 
_it? What size is it?" 


KNOWLEDGE 
TALK/ARCADE 


ARCADE 
Soundbytes WATCH 


Game commentary in snack-sized mouthfuls 


“It's like a second marriage. 
The first time you marry, 
you're probably happy 
enough just to fall in 
love and see what 
happens... [now] we're 


Game Space Invaders Room 
Manufacturer Taito 


Japan's penchant for celebrating 
videogame milestones in off-kilter 
real-world ways continues. Hot on 


TU the heels of Namco's pop-up live- 
m uch more aware that it S action Pac-Man game comes Space 
, i 7 Invaders Room, a temporary 
a long relationship. installation on the ground floor of 


the Yodobashi building in Osaka's 


David Polfeldt on the lessons Ubisoft Massive learned Umeda district. As the style guide 
dictates, a gift shop offers up Space 


about online games before embarking on The Division Invaders merchandise ranging from 
2. We hear Bungie now only sees its kids at weekends the predictable (t-shirts, tote bags) 


to the, err, esoteric (water bottles 
shaped like baubles). Yet elsewhere 
are attractions that celebrate a true 


"They're technically some “I's a videoga me arcade classic in, credit where it's 
of the most high-end * due, a series of fun, creative ways. 
vise elisctsan he featuring me, the There's Space Invaders Gigamax, 

B h d h an eight-player installation piece 
world. It's completely crasny one, and the played on a huge screen; it won't 
photorealistic, like slow one That's all quite match its appearance at a 
they are alive and in ` , resort in Gamagori earlier this year, 
ihe movie” YOU need to know. where it was projected onto the 

f side of a building and players were 
ORAINS f able to partner up with Space 

Detective Pikachu director Rob Jeremy Clarkson introduces Invaders creator Tomohiro 
Letterman confirms that the us to the banter vacuum that Nishikado, but it's still quite the 
most bonkers movie project in is Amazon's forthcoming The spectacle. Elsewhere, Arkinvaders, 


as the name suggests, splices the 
game together with another Taito 
classic, Arkanoid. The action plays 
out on the floor in an AR game 
where players must kick an LED ball 
at the advancing alien hordes. 
Noborinvaders, meanwhile, is set 
on a climbing wall, and tasks you 
with clambering about whacking AR 
targets in a sort of vertical Whac-A- 
Mole. Rounding out the line-up is 
Bahamut Disco: Space Invaders, a 
‘VR disco’ that doesn't require a 
headset and was originally dreamed 
up by Square Enix for Final Fantasy's 
anniversary celebrations last year. 
Essentially, you dance around in a 
dark room waving a Vive controller 
in time to the music while 
thematically appropriate visuals play 
out. Mad stuff, all told, even if it has 
got us wishing we'd pushed the boat 
out a little bit more for our own 
anniversary celebrations last month. 
If you're in the area, Space Invaders 
Room is open until January 27. 


decades is definitely still on 


"When MMORPGs were 
coming into fashion, | didn’t 
want to make one. Since 

| get tired of things 
easily, | don't want to keep 
making one game." 


Grand Tour videogame 


Sure, Shigeru Miyamoto, but you've no idea how much 
we'd pay per month for a World Of Mario 
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KNOWLEDGE 
FAVOURITES 


My Favourite Game 
James Zabiela 


The globedrotting DJ on forgotten heroes, unforgettable combos, 
and the conflicted existence of Star Wars fandom 


Jes Zabiela broke onto the club 
scene at the turn of the millennium, 
when he gave a mixtape to progressive- 
house god Sasha ofter a show and was 
taken under his wing. These days he’s 
the head of record label Born Electric, 
and a prolitic DJ. He may have started 
mixing records at a tender age, but as 
we discover here, he was even younger 
when he got into games. 


What's your earliest videogaming 
memory? 

Hungry Horace for the ZX Spectrum 48k, 
with rubber keys — the doorstop, we 
used to call it. | used to play it for hours 
on a Kempton joystick. | went from that 
to Horace Goes Skiing, and Horace & 
The Spiders. Everyone's forgotten about 
Horace. | then got into Ninja Turtles, and 
had that on Spectrum too. It would only 
load one in three times. | completed it, 
which was no mean feat, given all the 
time | spent loading it up. 


Did you stick with home computers, 
or move over to consoles? 
went from Spectrum to SNES, though 
did have a Game Boy. | borrowed 
another one off a friend so my Dad and 
could play two-player Tetris with the 
link cable. That was amazing; the first 
oplayer, two-screen game | played. 
From that point | was really sold in as 
a Nintendo fanboy. | had a Game Boy 
bumbag! My friend was very Sega, he 
had a Master System and we used to 
have proper fights over this stuff. Who 
was better, Sonic or Mario? It's weird to 
see them playing together harmoniously 
now. Something about it just feels wrong. 
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CAUSE AND 
EFFECTS 

Zabiela is known for 
his technical skills in 
the DJ booth. Early on 
in his career, that 
meant live mash-ups 
on two turntables, and 
copious scratching, 
which was, and 
remains, a rarity 
among dance-music 
DJs. These days, it 
means copious use of 
effects units — and 
Zabiela acknowledges 
the link between 
technical music- 
making and playing a 
favourite game. “I was 
doing this feedback 
loop recently on a 
Pioneer EFX-1000 and 
it made me think of 
what I know as the 
"triple whammy’ in 
Street Fighter II — 
jumping fierce punch, 
crouching fierce 
uppercut into dragon 
punch," he says. "I had 
the guidebook that 
had all the combos in. 
| got really into it." 


What sort of games did you play back 
then? Did you find yourself drawn to 
certain styles or genres? 

With my SNES | got Street Fighter Il and 
Super Mario World, and | played them 
to death. Mario World had 96 levels, but 
if you found all the hidden exits it'd show 
a little star next to the number 96 on your 
save file. One of the Star levels had this 
impossible jump, and | had a friend at 
school who just couldn't do it. He gave 
me his copy of the game, and | took it 
home and did it one evening so he could 
tell everyone he'd done it. Of course | 
told everyone it was me [laughs]. That 
was my claim fo fame at 
school for a while. 


Did your love of games 
endure when you started 
getting into music? 

No, | actually stopped 
playing videogames when 
| started DJing. One took 
over from the other. | 
missed the whole N64 and PlayStation 
era. For me it was a natural progression; 
playing games isn't too far removed from 
DJing, really. Going from doing all the 
combos in Street Fighter Il, say, to using 
an effects unit... they're not so different. 


As a DJ you spend a lot of time 
travelling. Do you play on the road? 

| don't. The only console l've ever carried 
around with me was a DS lite. | did a 
festival tour in Australia called Good 
Vibrations in 2008. Sinden, High 
Contrast, myself and a few other DJs 
were all playing Mario Kart wirelessly 
on the Qantas flight. | don't think you're 


"| got super 
addicted to 
playing Battlefront 
Il online. When 
you're a Star Wars 
fan it's amazing" 


supposed to set up your own ad-hoc 
network on flights, but it was great, and 
everyone got off the plane alive. 


When yov're at home, what do you 
play? You're a big Star Wars fan... 
bought a PS4 for Battlefront. | got the 
Darth Vader console, with a laser etching 
of him and a controller that's the same 


colours as his chest panel. | got super 
addicted to playing Battlefront Il online. 
know it's not the best game, but when 
you're a huge Star Wars fan it's amazing. 
You go in to Galactic Assault, 40 people 
playing, Rebels against Imperials... then 
it's six hours later and 
you're still at the bottom 

of the scoreboard, having 
had your arse kicked by 
13-year-old American kids 


until six in the morning. 


What's your dream Star 
Wars game? 

| just got a PlayStation VR, 
and played the Battlefront VR mission last 
night. It was great, but | just wish it was 
longer than 15 minutes. It'd be so good 
if they made a whole game like that. 


So, what's your all-time favourite? 

It's Street Fighter Il, for sure. My agent in 
South America has one of those shady 
arcade machines with 1,000 games on 
it. We'd been out all night, then stayed 
up playing SFII until god knows what 
ime. It's just as good, and it's amazing 
how this stuff just gets lodged into your 
brain. | still remember the cheat code for 
he SNES version: Down, R, Up, L, Y, B, 
X, A. I'll take that to my grave. B 


“A lot of people just blindly 
follow the Star Wars 

brand,” Zabiela says of 
Battlefront II's loot-box 
scandal. “If we can roll 
around in the snow on Hoth, 
they're going to get away 
with anything, aren't they? 
‘I'm riding a Tauntaun!'" 


KNOWLEDGE 
THIS MONTH 


SHOES 


Overwatch Air Force 1 
bit.ly/upboycustom 

If only we could buy them. 
Korean artist and evidently 
massive Overwatch fan Upboy 
has designed and made these 
custom Nike Air Force 1 shoes, 
which were recently displayed 
at the Overwatch Fan Festival 
in Seoul. Each sneaker is 
themed around a different 
hero, and incorporates their 
iconic colour palette as well as 
subtle decorative flourishes 
based on their individual 
abilities. Tracer's blue, orange 
and brown shoe, for instance, 
features a ‘Blink’ symbol on 
the tongue, while the serrated 
pattern on the sole of the 
Genji variant echoes the 
paintwork on his katana, 

and McCree's ‘Deadeye’ 

skull accents the heel of 

his. It's a fascinating study 

in how Blizzard's designs 

and colour choices make 
Overwatch's characters 

so strongly individual and 
immediately recognisable. 
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VIDEO 


Urban Planner Plays 
SimCity 
bit.ly/plansimcity 
Watching Dave Amos play 
SimCity 2000 is fascinating. 
Here, the former urban 
planner and series fan casts 
a critical and humorous eye 
over 2000's mechanics. The 
option to use larger grids 
suits the ultimate MO of a 
real city planner, which is to 
reduce the amount of land 
given over to roads to 
reduce maintenance and 
increase property taxes. 
Meanwhile, shoving a coal 
plant in the corner of the 
map away from citizens 
might work in the game, but 
pulling this move in real life 
would certainly irritate the 
neighbouring municipality. 


WEB GAME 


The Night Is Darkening 
hit.ly/nightdarkening 

This Lovecraftian firstperson 
adventure is simple, but eerie. 
A drunken sky sailor has 
crashed his ship into a floating 
archipelago — you, his long- 
suffering first mate, must find 
a Gravity Stone to get moving 
again. The choice to render 
everything in lo-fi ‘90s style is 
a clever one on the part of 
developer James Wragg. 

2D sprites wheel around 
unsettlingly to face you at all 
times as you pad across the 
grimy slopes of the island, 
making conversation with its 
strange inhabitants, solving a 
couple of basic puzzles and 
unwittingly triggering a 
murderous event. The writing 
is evocative, as is the music 
and audio design — the 
whispers in the mansion will 
genuinely spook you. Wragg's 
thinking about creating more 
games in the same universe: 
indeed, it feels like there's 
plenty more to draw out here. 


THIS MONTH ON EDGE 


When we weren't doing everything else, we were thinking about stuff like this 


GRAPHICS CARD 


Nvidia RTX Geforce 2000 Series 


hit.ly/nvidiartx 

This year's Gamescom kicked off with a bit of hardware hysteria as 
Nvidia announced its RTX Geforce 2000 series of graphics cards. The 
new GPUs are built around two new cores, Tensor and Ray Tracing, 
in addition to the usual CUDA. In truth, the madness started ahead 
of schedule: leaks meant that preorders for the 2070 and the top-of- 
the-range RTX 2080 Ti sold out before Nvidia had even put on its tie 
and stepped on stage. Admittedly, even at the princely sum of 
£1,099, the 2080 Ti is a tempting prospect, the Turing-based card 
boasting almost 18 billion transistors. If you're not worried about 
winning any chip-measuring contests, though, the 2080's still out. 


Fest of times 
Gamescom lives up to 

its reputation as the 
world's most jam-packed 
videogame show 


Mobius reel 

Monument Valley is getting 
a movie. The first good 
videogame film, perhaps? 


100 per cent down 
Untitled Goose Game 
continues to look joyous, 
and will come to 


Switch in 2019 


Civility reigns 

A very human detail 
makes it into Fortnite: 
thanking the bus driver 


E 


Wurst of times 
Gamescon lives up to 
its reputation as the 
world’s most jam-packed 
videogame show 


Mobbed off 

Yakuza Online launches 
this year... but only in 
Japan. Et tu, Sega? 


Worked up 

Valve keeps changing 
the goalposts on 
allowing NSFW games, 
to devs’ detriment 


Maddening 

EA patches last year’s 
Madden with adverts for 
the new one. Stay classy 
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Issue 323 


Dialogue 


Send your views, using 


‘Dialogue’ as the subject 
line, to edge@futurenet.com. 
Our letter of the month wins 


a years subscription to 


PlayStation Plus, courtesy of 
Sony Interactive Entertainment 


PlayStation.Plus 
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Low battery 

You've had a few letters along these lines 
over the years. Those about young gamers 
who've now grown up, and complain about 
the usual — slower reaction times, a bit of 


apathy towards gaming in general, and so on. 


I'm now one of those gamers — at the age 
of 42. I've had my lulls over the years, don’t 
get me wrong, but I've always ‘recovered’ 
This time though, I’m not sure what's 
wrong. I find it harder and harder to pick 
up the pad. It doesn't stop me spending a 
stupid amount of money each financial year 
on gaming gear though — a PS4 Pro being 
the most recent addition to the family even 
though I've a PS4 already — all to try 
and get out of this ‘dip’? Even 
as a developer, working on the 
Vive and Rift, hasn't stopped 


arsed-ness. 

So what's the cause? I’ve 
had a good think about this 
over the past few weeks, and 


that game-design patterns just 
haven't changed. It's still the 
same mechanics, albeit with 
different stories/heroes/ 
heroines/insert -tweak-here being made. 
There's just nothing new any more. 

Maybe I’m now just a grumpy old man 
already. There are signs of a slow recovery, 
though. I fired up the Wii the other day for 
my two young daughters. Playing golf with 
them was quite good fun. But I want my 
passion for games to be reignited — and 
every month I await Edge with eager 
anticipation for something that might just 
do that. But Im still waiting. Someone, 
somewhere — please save me from this well 
of gaming depression! 

Tony Bolton 


We all go through these little dips, Tony. In 
our experience all it takes is a single game 
to snap you out of it. If this month's cover 


game doesn't do it, we're not sure what will. 


"Someone, 

this particular run of can’t-be- somewhere — 
please save me 
from this well 
the only thingIcanthinkofis of gaming 
depression!” 


Legacy code 

This week I was watching University 
Challenge while flicking through the 25th 
anniversary edition of Edge (congratulations). 
My ears pricked up when I heard Jeremy 
Paxman say that the next set of questions 
would be on Bafta-winning videogames. 
Paxman gave descriptions of Bioshock, Portal 
2 and The Last Of Us and I, along with the 
team from Darwin, Cambridge, answered 
these fairly easily. My joy at getting some 
answers right, and proving how smart I am, 
soon turned to annoyance. 

What irked me was Paxman’s response to 
the ease with which the Darwin team gave 
their answers. In a patronising and sarcastic 
tone, he said, ‘What do you 
spend your time doing?’ 

It seems that, in his opinion, 
the playing of videogames is 
not a worthwhile use of a 
university student’s time. 
There was no such rebuke 

for contestants answering 
questions on characters in 
Dickens novels, nor was there 
any questioning of the value of 
one of the students’ degree in 
global cinema. It seems that the 
cultural and academic value of videogames 
still falls way behind that of literature and 
film, at least in the eyes of the older 
members of the academic establishment. 

Obviously, it’s acceptable for a student to 
have spent their time learning Latin, but 
spending some hours playing your way 
through a beautifully crafted videogame 
narrative is a complete waste of life. Games 
have come a long way in the 25 years since 
Ei, progressing exponentially faster than 
literature and film. To completely dismiss 
these games, which are the culmination of 
thousands of hours of creative endeavour, 
touching on themes such as philosophy, 
politics and the human condition, seems 
totally ignorant. Surely for today’s students 
Mario is as culturally relevant a Martin 
Chuzzlewit. I hope that one day interactive 


entertainment will be as equally revered 
as other art forms, although I am unsure 
when, or even if, this will ever happen. At 
least I know the medium will be given the 
appreciation it deserves within the pages 
of this magazine. 

Alex Evans 


This is a) Paxman and b) University 
Challenge, where the ‘popular music’ round 
rarely makes it beyond Bill Haley. Change 
will come, but don’t hold your breath. 


Update failure 
Growing up playing videogames in the '80s 
and early ’90s, there were always two pillars 
in the world — console gaming and PC 
gaming. Over the last decade, a third pillar 
was added in the form of mobile gaming, and 
while I have remained a staunch console 
gamer in that time, I have never had any 
issues with the other platforms that make up 
the industry as a whole. Sure, PC gaming 
always felt like hard work and mobile gaming 
was often too simplistic to hold my interest 
in the long term (I appreciate I am being 
somewhat reductive here), but I have always 
seen them as a natural extension of the 
industry as a whole. 

This new fourth pillar though, well, that’s 
a different story. Games as a service, rather 
than a unique platform to itself, is a design 
ethos that has bled into every facet of 
gaming. Sure, the extended support of games 
can be a great thing (see Rainbow Six Siege et 
al), but the current obsession with this trend 
could prove very dangerous for the industry 
as a whole. Despite the claims that single 
player games are dying, we have been treated 
to the likes of Breath Of The Wild and God 
Of War in the past 12 months, but while I 
believe that singleplayer games are in better 
health than many would have us believe, I do 
fear that the immense success of games such 
as Fortnite and PUBG could not only lead to a 
severe reduction in narrative evolution 
within the industry, but could also lead to a 
decrease in genre diversity in the same way 


that the success of superhero movies have 
arguably done for cinema. 
Liam Pritchard 


The GaaS thing has been somewhat overstated, 
but the superhero-movie analogy is a fine one, 
and enough to earn you this month’s PS Plus 
subscription. Enjoy your year’s worth of free 
games, and stay off the microtransactions. 


Predictive text 

Steven Poole’s column in issue 323 was great: I 
agree that the ‘real’ world should be more like a 
games, where rules are stable and trustworthy. 
But there’s another way of looking at things. 
Poole laments how football and Twitter are now 
described as being ‘fake’ like games. I believe 
this instead has to do with a saturation of 
stability, leading to predictability. 

I often wonder why few of my friends play 
games. The main reason has to do with how 
predictable they are. A road trip through the 
Fertile Crescent is a lot more adventurous than 
Hyrule Field. Building your own festival at 
Burning Man is more interesting than a game of 
Theme Park. And don’t get me started on 
human-based endeavours like intimacy, care- 
taking, and gossip. That isn’t to say that games 
have to be unpredictable: mastering a game’s 
consistent rules is one of its greatest perks. 

Going to a live match shows us little details 
we don’t expect. And as for Twitter: the 
fakeness of the social media probably has to do 
with how predictable political arguments have 
become. The issues might be real, but the fact 
that we already know how everybody is going to 
react gives it a stage-like quality. 

Real life has not only lost its realness due 
to getting lost in spectacle, but is also losing 
realness due to becoming a predictable 
commodity. Games, on the other hand, have 
always been excellent at being commodities. In 
order for our favourite medium to get more 
credit in society, we have to show its ability to 
make real experiences. Like Daigo’s comeback, 
finding ways to sequence break in Metroid, or 
that first trek from the Barrens to Gadgetzan. 
Robin August de Meijer 


DISPATCHES 
DIALOGUE 


www.facebook.com/ 


edgeonline 
Discuss gaming topics with 
fellow Edge readers 


We can only admire how frequently you 
manage to make a missive about Metroid, 
Robin. If only it were Puzzle & Dragons 
instead, we’d hire you on the spot. 


Flush IP 


After getting caught in a sudden rainstorm, 

I pulled my Edge (#323) copy out of my non- 
waterproof bag to find it soggy, creased, and 
all-round ruined. The 25th Anniversary Edition 
no less. I was gutted. 

But upon reflection I don’t feel too bad. 

I had already read it cover to cover. I’d already 
had my fill of previews and reviews and I had 
even (fleetingly) attempted to solve the cover 
puzzle. Even with a waterlogged copy of the 
mag, I had been able to enjoy its seminal 
celebration. (Huge congratulations, by the way!) 

Which is why I’m so apathetic to the current 
emulation debate that sparked up with the 
pseudo-closure of EmuParadise. I understand 
the pain of watching these beautifully articulate 
strings of code disappearing forever, but for 
me emulators can never emulate the essence 
of any particular game. Because that ‘essence’ 
is always tied to the time and context in which 
it was originally played. 

Take a look at the new WOW expansion. Even 
if we etch that code into a stone tablet for future 
historians to study, they'll never be able to 
emulate the ‘event’ of the game. Finding new 
secrets with friends. Unlocking previously 
unseen armour sets. Races to World First raid 
completions. That stuff is necessarily transient. 
It’s what gives the expansion its power. The 
code isn’t the important part. The interaction 
with the code is. 

That’s why remakes always seem more 
potent than rereleases. Dark Souls Remastered 
not only reworked the code for current-gen 
consoles, but reworked the experience for 
current-gen players. It made the game feel 
alive again. Emulations seem simply hollow 
in this regard. 

Conor Clarke 


Sorry for the soaking — give us a nudge, and 
we'll get a replacement in the post to you. BM 
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Illustration kaeru.com.ar 


e all know videogames are bad, but 

just how bad are they really? An 

organisation called the Children’s 
Screen Time Action Network has written to 
the American Psychological Association 
claiming that they are very bad indeed. The 
authors want, they say, to “call attention to 
the unethical practice of psychologists using 
hidden manipulation techniques to hook 
children on social media and videogames”, 
which results in “risks to their health and 
well-being" Outbreaks of moral panic have, of 
course, been a regular occurrence over the 
last four decades of popular videogames, but 
this latest critique is expressed in scientific 
terms and is signed by an impressive roster 
of psychology professors other 
researchers. So how seriously should 
champions of the medium take it? 

The first thing to note is that the letter 
addresses “social media and videogames” 
together, which is usually a warning sign. 
Social media is a consciously toxic method of 
attracting eyeballs to adverts, while 
videogames are entertainment. According to 
the letter’s authors, however, the problem 
that connects them is the use of “persuasive 
design” to encourage more use than they 
consider good for you. Persuasive design in 
games, they say, deliberately trades on “the 
inherent developmental drive in preteen and 
teen boys to gain competencies, or abilities 
that have helped them throughout history 
[to] become evolutionarily successful”. 

This, I suggest, does put its finger on 
something about videogames that I have 
previously remarked upon. We all know that 
one of the fundamental pleasures of a game is 
getting better at it. Whatever the sub- 
Hollywood scripted storyline, indeed, the real 
psychological plot of most games is one of 
skill acquisition. The problem might be, 
though, that these skills are useless. 

You might say it’s harmless to invest time 
in acquiring useless skills, or throwaway 
single-purpose competences. After all, isn’t 
every competence really single-purpose? 


and 
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DISPATCHES 
PERSPECTIVE 


G 


STEVEN POOLE 


Trigger Happy 


Shoot first, ask questions later 


/ 


Here is what the researchers 

critique boils down to: some 

competences are just better 
than others 


Playing the guitar doesn’t make you better at 
cooking. But then, playing the guitar is a skill 
considered much more culturally valuable 
than being able to play firstperson shooters 
well. And here is what the critique boils 
down to: some competences are just better 
than others. “Psychologists and other UX 
researchers create videogames with powerful 
rewards doled out on intermittent schedules 
that convince kids ... that they are mastering 
important competencies through gameplay,” 
write the authors. “This is contributing to a 
generation of boys and young men who are 
overusing videogames at the expense of 


obtaining real-world competencies, including 
a college education or job.” 

We might not agree here with the implicit 
argument that “real-world competencies” are 
just those that will render us more desirable 
fodder in the labour market, but are we really 
going to argue that some competencies are 
not better than others? It was recently 
reported that parents have been paying 
coaches to help their children become better 
at Fortnite, because there is so much pressure 
from their peers to be good at it. Is that really 
no worse than paying for piano lessons? 

The counterargument to all this will be 
that, just as chess lessons have been found to 
help inner-city children acquire not just 
expertise in that particular game but a 
newfound sense of focus, discipline, and self- 
respect, so any kind of skill acquisition could 
potentially have similar positive 
consequences. The difference, the opposition 
will say, is that videogame skills are designed 
and, in effect, owned by the corporations that 
publish the products; they can be changed or 
rendered invalid at will. Competence at 
playing the piano, by contrast, is not 
something controlled by any for-profit body. 

Does any of this really matter when we 
just want to sink into the couch and explore 
some frondy paradise while expertly shooting 
bad men in their distant faces? Only in this 
sense: if we defend videogames by saying 
that they are about learning skills, which 
many people have done over the years, we 
had better be ready to have that debating 
point thrown back in our faces by people 
arguing that those skills are highly 
specialised and evanescent, and therefore 
useless, and therefore harmful if they crowd 
out the acquisition of more valuable ones. 
Only then can we have a more fruitful debate 
about how to balance some skills against 
others, and what kind of activities — on 
screens or off them — might promote the 
meta-skill of learning itself. 


Steven Poole’s Trigger Happy 2.0 is now available from 
Amazon. Visit him online at www.stevenpoole.net 
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NATHAN BROWN 


Big Picture Mode 


Industry issues given the widescreen treatment 


ne of the things I most appreciate 

about Japan — yes, I’m still thinking 

about Japan, sorry — is how well 
designed it is. In the UK, public transport is a 
nightmare, but in Japan it like 
clockwork, and this is only achievable 
because the entire experience has been 
mapped out in a logical way. There are little 
lanes painted to either side of where the 
doors are when the train pulls in, ensuring 
everyone lines up nicely and leaves plenty of 
room for people to get off first. On approach 
to a station a PA announcement tells you 
which side of the train the platform will be 
on, while an HD display above the doors 
shows you which way to turn when you get 
off depending on which exit you're after. 
Whenever someone asks me why I love Japan 
so much, I say the trains. I’m cool like that. 

There are exceptions, certainly: the 
famous  Shibuya  scramble crossing is 
obviously the result of a tanked-up town 
planner accidentally making approximately 
436 roads converge at a single point, realising 
what he did the next morning, and styling it 
out by getting drunk again and just plonking 
down a load of pedestrian crossings. But by 
and large Japan is a thoughtfully put together 
place, which has always reinforced my 
thinking of it as the spiritual home of 
videogames. Of course these guys make good 
games. Just look at their country. 

There's very little of that sort of thing in 
the UK, obviously, but I did get a rare glimpse 
of it while taking a holiday recently 
(subscribers, if your issues arrived late this 
month, this is why). As the unlucky owner of 
two profoundly irritating children whom I 
infuriatingly love unconditionally, I went for 
the first time ever to a Center Parcs — which 
is essentially a family holiday resort in a 
forest. It is, in UK terms, a revelation in 
terms of logical planning. 

Our chosen park houses thousands of 
people, but our little bungalow felt spacious 
and private. The swimming pool — swimming 
complex, really — was a revelation, with 
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Whenever someone asks 
me why love Japan so 
much, | say the trains. 
l'm cool like that 


family changing cubicles with entrance and 
exit doors and a drop-down shelf that locked 
both at once. The pool itself is laid out such 
that the little monsters stumble straight away 
upon the kiddie pools with their inviting- 
but-harmless slides, the grown-up thrills 
hidden at the back of the building behind a 
high-enough wall and complex walking route. 
Best of all, wherever there was somewhere for 
children to play, there was somewhere to get a 
beer right next door, with views out over the 
playground. Magic. We had a good week, but 
since we left it's just made me even more 
keenly aware of how badly assembled the rest 


of the country is. To the extent that it works, 
it does so in spite of itself. Center Parcs, like 
Japan, has an appreciably gamelike feel to the 
way it all fits together. 

I read recently on the wonderful fashion 
blog Die Workwear about how, in the mid- 
19308, the editors of US menswear magazine 
Apparel Arts sketched out, across 14 pages, a 
sort of manifesto for the future of menswear 
retail. These guys really went to town, 
designing a multi-floor department store that 
would serve a sartorially minded gentleman 
with everything he could possibly need in 
one place. They drew up floor plans, specified 
fixtures and fittings, dreamed up a top-floor 
restaurant that would be converted into an 
ice-rink in winter. It's marvellous stuff — 
except for the rooftop ice-rink, perhaps — 
and the blog in question used it as a 
springboard into a lament for the death of 
holistic retail shopping. Everything's online 
these days, and thus everything is specialised. 

Yet what jumped out to me about it was 
that here were a bunch of reporters and 
critics jumping the fence, using their skills 
and experience to make better something 
they believed wasn't currently up to snuff. 
There's evidence enough of this in the game 
industry, whether it's a critic who tires of 
writing about bad stories and becomes a 
narrative designer, or a game-maker breaking 
out into a different field — the BioWare boss 
who quit to make craft beer, for instance, 
or Keita  Takahashi's sadly unfinished 
Nottingham playground. Perhaps more of us 
should give it a go. So much of the world 
feels broken, and there's nothing a game- 
player likes better than making order out of 
chaos. Take the biggest everyday frustration 
in your life, and think about how a videogame 
expert might make it better. If you think 
you're onto something, get in touch. Though 
before you get started, I can confirm from 
bitter experience that there's nothing that 
can be done to fix the kids. 


Nathan Brown is Edge’s editor, and can now be found 
tutting loudly on a railway-station platform near you 
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ALEX HUTCHINSON 


Hold To Reset 


Building a new game, a new studio and a new life from the ground up 


days back to back to get a build ready to 
show Sony during the early days of the 
PS2, I didn’t think it was possible to have a 
long career in games without doing yourself 
permanent damage. As a bunch of guys in 
their mid-20s with no other focus, it wasn’t 


Fess years ago, after working around 40 


even a scary thing — perversely, we kind of 
liked it. Five years later, while working at 
Maxis in Redwood Shores during the pre- 
lawsuit EA Spouse crunch period, it started to 
become less fun, and we all agreed that you 
could probably survive, but you couldn’t work 
in games and keep a healthy work/life balance. 

Today, as game developers become more 
diverse, including in terms of age and 
lifestyles, things have started to change for the 
better. Around half the team at Typhoon have 
kids under the age of five, so for them, 
keeping work and expectations in balance is a 
necessity rather than a desire. Of equal 
importance is the half that don’t have kids, 
who are often straight out of school and have 
joined the business with a love of games, but 
also an expectation of a more normal schedule 
and a more balanced life. 

The difficulty arises when we need to 
balance this with the burning necessity of 
making our first game work. If we fail, we’re 
most certainly out of business, and we are not 
in a financial position to solve challenges with 
more resources, so we’ve had to find solutions 
to keep people happy and motivated while 
shipping milestones and the occasional demo. 

Our first decision was to be very wary of 
drifting into permanent demo mode. It’s an 
easy trap to fall into: there’s always someone 
you need to impress, or another industry 
show where you could raise money or find a 
new partner, but it can break a team. Allowing 
sufficient time to iterate on features, without 
needing to polish them so much that an 
external observer always understands what’s 
happening, has allowed us to fail fast and 
understand what’s working. But picking key 
milestones in advance, such as GDC, has 
allowed us to build rallying points in the 
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We didn’t start the 
company to pull a paycheque: 
we started it to make 
something special 


schedule to bring everything together for 
some perspective, plus a chance to show those 
outside groups what we’re doing. 
Unfortunately, it’s become obvious that 
it’s at these choke points that overtime 
becomes harder to avoid. Once we start 
needing to show external groups — whether 
it’s publishers, investors or press — we need to 
drive every feature we’re showing as close to 
shippable as possible. Anything where we ask 
a player to squint and imagine improvement is 
an opportunity for us to fail. When we have an 
immovable date, as well as finite resources, 
sometimes overtime is unavoidable. 


This isn’t an ideal situation, obviously, but 
it doesn’t have to be torturous. We had a six- 
week push before Christmas, but tried to pre- 
plan and structure it better than we have in 
the past: we kept weekends off-limits, asked 
for only one night of overtime per week, 
provided dinner and informed everyone in 
advance so the team could minimise the 
impact on their lives while still helping us 
keep the wheels turning. 

It worked well, and while we didn’t make it 
mandatory, only one team member didn’t 
agree to it. He ended up choosing to start his 
own indie studio (although he still comes back 
for contracts). It brought up another 
interesting learning point for us: we want a 
broader range of people and perspectives, but 
we need unity in terms of long-term working 
goals. We didn’t start the company to pull a 
paycheque: we started it to make something 
special, and while we will do everything 
possible to get it done in a reasonable fashion, 
from the start we made it clear that we were 
going to push for quality, not just delivery. 

It’s one of the core pleasures of starting a 
company that you don’t need to run it in the 
same way the previous places you worked at 
were run. Should we allow interns? Fuck yeah. 
Should we be a crunch factory? Please no. 
Should we blur the lines between job roles so 
artists can build encounters and engineers can 
design features? Absolutely. Do we need 
everyone pulling during the tough periods to 
get that done? We think so. 

It’s a hard collection of questions to 
quantify, specific, 
subjective measure: this Friday we say farewell 
to our first art intern, Mattea Price, who is 
starting her fine arts degree at Dawson 
College here in Montreal. She's the daughter 
of one of our senior artists, and she'll soon 
have the opportunity to do whatever she 
wants. I think we'll know if we made the right 
choices if she decides to come back after she 
graduates to help us make another game. 


so I'm using a very 


Alex Hutchinson is co-founder of Montreal-based Typhoon 
Studios. He can be found on Twitter at @BangBangClick 
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THE GAMES IN OUR SIGHTS THIS MONTH 


Devil May Cry 5 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Hitman 2 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Assassin's Creed 


Odyssey 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Twin Mirror 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 
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Seed 
PC 


Biomutant 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


The Dark Pictures 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Life Is Strange 2 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 
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Desperados III 
PC 

Nostos 

TBA 


Shenmue III 
PC, PS4 


j 
Explore the iPad 


edition of Edge for 
extra Hype content 


A genuine article 


The appeal of the Assassins Creed series has always been as much about 
the pull of its historical tourism as its story, parkour, stealthy stabbing or, in 
the case of more recent entries, its RPG elements. Ubisoft is forever tinkering 
with the framework of its most famous series: climbing isn't so important 
these days, but combat is more of a focal point than ever. Yet what sets 
Assassin's Creed Odyssey (p42) apart, both trom its predecessors and the 
games with which it'll compete this autumn, is its setting. A vision of Ancient 
Greece, informed by close study of the classics, is quite the proposition. 

No one expects Odyssey to be a truly accurate representation of the 
period, of course, but a veneer of authenticity goes a long way. And 
indeed, it probably goes as far as we need it to. The developers of Hitman 
2 (p38) briefly considered having the NPCs in Agent 475 latest globe- 
trotting murder tour speak in their mother tongues. That would have done 
wonders for a sense of immersion, but made for a much less enjoyable 
game. Instead, they will speak English, but with a local accent — an 
improvement on its predecessors Americanisms. 

Admittedly, when we're a professional demon hunter, 
dispatching Satan's hordes back from whence they 
came using a series of switchable mechanical arms, 
authenticity is the last thing on our minds. Yet it's 
nonetheless odd to hear Capcom insist that Devil May 
Cry 5 (p34) isn't set in London, despite the architecture 
and street furniture suggesting otherwise. You need a 


MOST 
WANTED 


Super Mario Party Switch 

For all Switch's delights, it’s too often been 
a solitary pastime, a delight for long solo 
sessions but underused in a social context. 
This finally looks like delivering on the 
promise of the ads that made Switch 

the centre of all those rooftop parties — 
Providing you have multiple consoles. 


Starlink: Battle For Atlas 


PSA, Switch, Xbox One 

We were on board for Ubisoft's toys-to-life 
space opera long before Fox McCloud 
came along. News that the full campaign 
can be played as the hero of Star Fox 
pushed Starlink even further up our 
wishlists. His legacy has been tarnished 


of late, but McCloud's in good hands. 


Mark Of The Ninja Remastered 
PSA, Switch, Xbox One 

In the absence of a full sequel to Klei's 
remarkable 2012 stealth game, this will do 
nicely. The studio promises 4K visuals and 


new effects, but one online wag puts it well: 


4| d H o" 
How do you remaster a masterpiece? 


little reality to ground your fantasy, we suppose. 

One game this month has the potential to be truly 
authentic, but Seed (p50) will only be as lifelike as its 
players want it to be. Klang Games knows that giving 
people all the power in this shared-world society builder 
is a recipe for chaos, but is choosing to embrace it. Fair 
enough, really. That's pretty much how we're going 
about our lives these days, too. 


Despite what the telephone 
boxes, double-decker buses, 
grime and demonic citizens 
might suggest, Devil May Cry 5 
is set in the fictional Red 
Grave City — and absolutely, 
definitely not in London 


M 
PIE 


DEVIL MAY 
CRY 5 


Capcom's hack 'n' slash hero returns on top 
form, and armed to the teeth 


Developer/publisher | Capcom 
Format | PC,PS4, Xbox One 
Origin | Japan 
Release | March 8 
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DEVIL MAY CRY 5 


nd we thought Nero was supposed to 

be the hero of Devil May Cry 5. Silly 

us: the Devil Breaker, Nero’s new 
interchangeable and customisable robotic arm, 
is clearly the breakaway star. ‘Breakaway’ being 
very much the operative word here — at the 
press of a button, the Devil Breaker can come 
away from its wielder to deal a one-time burst 
of damage to any demons idiotic enough to 
stand in its path. It’s a mechanic that makes 
dramatic changes to the way that Devil May 
Cry’s combat works and leaves the most 
lasting impression of anything in our demo. 
And all without uttering a single one-liner. 

Perhaps we're being a little unfair. Nero 

is, after all, irresistibly likeable in this latest 
instalment, swaggering out of an ambulance 
flipped on top of him and casually calling the 
perpetrator a *knuckle-scrapping fart in the 
wind" That would be Incandescent Colossus 
Goliath, whose moniker now seems to be 
referring less to the fire-spewing mouth in his 


It’s a mechanic that makes 
dramatic changes to the way 


Devil May Cry's combat works 


belly, and more to his rising blood pressure as 
Nero continues to goad him. It's refreshing to 
see the insouciant attitude of DmC: Devil May 
Cry return in so many senses: in the way that 
the music builds from almost nothing into a 
full grungy rock chorus in accordance with 
our combo-fuelled Style rank, the slo-mo kill 
cam upon clearing an area of mobs, or a 
particular mid-air animation where Nero 
appears to ride his blade like a skateboard. 
Nero has certainly got the moves to back 
up his mouth. The Wire Snatch, for instance, 
is a joy, letting us zip up to the Goliath's head 
and execute an air combo while dashing 
intermittently to avoid getting grabbed (it's 
even more useful on lesser demons, allowing 
us to yank them out of the air or off the 
ground to continue a combo). The Red 
Queen's Exceed moveset returns, revved up to 
perform more devastating EX slashes. Doing 
so is risky in the middle of battle, however, 
and requires a degree of careful judgement. 
Nero's Blue Rose revolver, meanwhile, can still 
be charged to output multiple shots at once — 


and absolutely should, given that single 
blasts bounce off the likes of Goliath like 
so many M&Ms. 

Yet really it's that Devil Breaker arm that 
proves the ultimate combination of looking 
flashy and delivering damage. Or, should we 
say, arms. Scattered plentifully around the 
London-esque world of Devil May Cry 5 are 
many different kinds of Devil Breakers that 
can be picked up and slotted into Nero's 
cybernetic stump. Arms are easy to come by 
because they essentially function as ammo. 
We slot in an Overture cartridge: tapping a 
button has it send out a jolt of electricity 
capable of destroying weaker demons in one 
hit. In stickier situations, its Break Age attack 
functions brilliantly as a bomb: punching it 
into an enemy or the ground, then shooting it, 
causes it to explode. 

There's no getting the Overture back after 
that, of course, which is why you can equip up 
to four arms at once and switch between them 
freely. The next arm we select, Gerbera, is 
agility-focused. Its base skill releases a 
shockwave that can be aimed forward to 
destroy enemy projectiles, allowing you to 
get in close to zoning foes. It's also useful 
as a dodge when aimed to the sides. Get hit 
while using Devil Breaker attacks, though, and 
the cost can be devastating: your equipped 
arm will crumble before you can use it again. 

Our approach soon boils down to getting 
some base use out of each arm before gleefully 
sacrificing it for Break Age mayhem (Gerbera 
has a choice of two: a powerful ground-based 
Hadoken, or a hail of lasers from the sky if it's 
activated in mid-air). But we soon discover 
that it's important to keep one robo-limb in 
the magazine at all times: when the indoor 
portion of the Goliath fight sees his 
gargantuan stomach-jaws open and start 
sucking us in, only a Break Away will save us 
from his hellish intestinal situation, our arm 
releasing and detonating inside of him. 

It's thrilling stuff, even if the second 
portion of the boss fight proves a little fiddly, 
the camera stubbornly wrenching our view 
back to the Goliath as we try to comb the 
arena for health pickups and spare arms. 
Mostly, though, Devil May Cry 5 is showing 
that it can do everything the series has done 
before and better with one arm tied behind its 
back. Or embedded in a floor. Or a demon. M 


Emperor's 
new prose 


Devil May Cry 5's story 
is set to pick up where 
the fourth title left 
off. Nero is just one of 
the three characters 
you'll play as (Dante 
being the second, the 
third unconfirmed). 
Nero has set up a new 
demon-hunting 
agency out of his van, 
working alongside 
brilliant engineer 
Nico, the brains 
behind his elaborate 
new Devil Breaker 
arm. He's out to get 
revenge on the 
person who 
necessitated his new 
limb — his Devil 
Bringer was ripped 
from him by a cloaked 
figure. By the looks of 
it, it's almost certainly 
Vergil (now confirmed 
to be Nero's father, by 
the way: ouch). This 
raises a couple of 
possibilities, in our 
mind: that Vergil 
could be the third 
playable character, 
and that Devil May 
Cry 5's story could 
well be slightly more 
coherent than usual. 


TOP Nero's Red Queen blade 
might be flashy, but it's 
nothing compared to Dante's 
new motorcycle chainsaw. 
ABOVE Another example of 
Nero kickflipping his 
weapons - this time, a 
rocket-powered Devil 
Breaker. Missile-surfing isn't 
entirely new: Dante was 
doing it long before Fortnite. 
LEFT Gerbera's context- 
sensitive Break Age attack 
has us curious about other 
arms' capabilities. There are 
eight 'standard' types. 
BOTTOM Use your last Devil 
Breaker, and Nero will keep 
on fighting with his one 
remaining flesh-arm 
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HITMAN 2 


[O's rejuvenated stealth series continues 
to work the crowd 


Developer 
Publisher 
Format 
Origin 
Release 


f all the stealth-action series in 

videogames, only Hitman could make 

a suitcase exciting. One of a handful 
of new props in IO’s first Hitman game since 
buying the IP back from Square Enix, it serves 
as both a portable hiding place for eye- 
catching toys like foldable rifles, and as yet 
another way of turning each level’s complex 
AI script against it. You might, for example, 
drop the suitcase somewhere for a civilian 
to find, much like a weapon in the 2016 
instalment, but where a weapon would 
probably be taken to a saferoom (where 
you might later recover it), the suitcase is 
comparatively innocuous. Perhaps the civilian 
will take it to a guard, who might then ask 
another guard to watch her post while she 
figures out what to do with it — opening a 
tiny hole in the map’s defences. Perhaps the 
suitcase contains a bomb. Perhaps somebody 
will carry it closer to the target, allowing you 
to bag your prey with minimal legwork. 

It’s a cliché to say that little details make 

a game, but Hitman’s details generally go a 
long way — especially in the hands of an 
unsuspecting bystander. Admittedly, many 
of the additions here are quality-of-life 
improvements, a sharpening of Agent 47’s 
act following 2016’s well-received return to 
sandbox action. There’s a new picture-in- 
picture HUD feature, which makes it easier to 


10 Interactive 

Warner Bros Interactive 
PS4, PC, Xbox One 
Denmark 

November 13 


work out what a CCTV camera can see or 
which NPC specifically has noticed that 
something's amiss. The combat AI is said to 
be more coordinated, less prone to galloping 
one-by-one into a chokepoint, though we've 
yet to put it through its paces. 

More significantly, NPCs are now able to 
see you in mirrors, which we're hoping will 
give rise to some tricksier sightline 
considerations in later levels. The execution 
of visibility is, in general, a touch more 
plausible in Hitman 2 — you can stand in 
amongst crowds to lower your profile, or 
skulk in the undergrowth. This latter gambit 
seems retrograde for a character who excels at 
hiding in plain sight, winding his way through 
layers of security to a facility's heart by 
dressing appropriately, but you can't deny its 
utility on maps where civilians are scarce like 
2016's Colorado. Speaking of which, all of the 
new features will be retrospectively applied to 
the previous game via Hitman 2's free Legacy 
DLC — an obvious attempt to pad out the new 
offering's somewhat scant seven-map launch 
line-up, but forgiveable when you ponder 
what these deceptively minor additions might 
bring to those much-infiltrated spaces. 

The biggest change of all for Hitman 2, of 
course, is that it's no longer an episodic 
release, though it will retain the 2016 game's 
accomplished live-service elements, with » 


Hitman 2 includes a 


cooperative time attack 
shooting mode, Sniper Assassin. 
Is full co-op a possibility? “I'm 
not allowed to talk about 

ideas for that, unfortunately,” 
Eskil Mohl hedges 


TOP Other new tools include 
flashbang and concussion 
grenades. These sound 

like last-ditch defensive 
measures, but players 

will doubtless find more 
arcane uses for them. 
ABOVE While cagey about 
how many targets each 
map offers, Eskil Mohl 
suggests that between one 
and three is the “right fit”. 
Some maps have non-lethal 
objectives in the bargain. 
RIGHT Agent 47's greatest 
weapons remain his 
miraculous ability to fit 
into any outfit he finds, 
and bystander willingness 
to overlook his air of 
robotic malevolence 
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TOP Hitman 2016 was a pivot back to 
sandbox stealth after the muddled 
Hitman: Absolution. "A great action 
game, but maybe not the best 
Hitman game," Mohl says. 

ABOVE The game benefits from a 

few performance improvements 


and additional animations, but the 
key technical tweaks are to its 
visibility systems and Al 


HITMAN 2 


new targets, variables and engagement criteria 
added to each level after release. “PI honestly 
say that it's a beautiful thing to work 
episodically,” associate producer Eskil Mohl 
says. “But we found that that became the top 
story when talking about the previous game — 
people not quite understanding what it was. I 
think episodic fits a game like Hitman, which 
is so much about replay, learning the level, 
but on the other hand, a lot of people wanted 
the full Monty all at once.” Episodic releases 
are often justified with reference to Netflix, 
but as Mohl notes, this overlooks the fact that 
many Netflix series are released in one big 
dollop, a season at a time. “So we thought, 
‘Alright, let’s give the players the full package 
from the get-go, and then double down on the 
live content’ — which was super-interesting 
to us, with the elusive targets, the bonus 
missions, new escalations and stuff like that.” 
There will be plenty of brand new maps after 
release, he adds. 


Naturally, releasing a batch of maps at 
once means that IO has less opportunity to 
respond to player tactics and tendencies from 
map to map. The payoff, Mohl says, is that 
there’s more of an overarching theme from 
the outset. “Before it was total concentration 
on this map, then total concentration on that 
map, and also everything needs to be a certain 
size, whereas here we have more wiggle room. 
We can look at it as a menu, and say what 
would make a good hors d’oeuvre, and what 
should come next?” The game’s Miami map 
seems almost too grand for an appetiser, a 
blend of circuit-racing event and product 
showcase split between a crowded network of 
booths and trim backlots where you’ll need a 
pitstop engineer’s outfit to avoid suspicion. 
One of the map’s targets, Sierra Knox is 
participating in the race; the other, Sierra’s 
father Robert, is presiding over the conference 
itself. As ever with Hitman, the assassination 
strategies are as ingenious as you can make 
them. You could gun down Sierra mid-race 
through a sniper rifle (a tip: the roar of the 
engines may not be loud enough to drown out 
a gunshot) or exploit another character’s 
attempt to blackmail her, or take advantage of 
a flaw in the stage electronics. “Miami is very 


bright and noisy, as you would expect from a 
racing event,” Mohl observes. “We have others 
that are the complete opposite, maybe closer 
to the classic assassination fantasy.” 

Miami’s most impressive feature is the 
circuit race itself, a huge, unfolding setpiece 
that extends beyond the map’s navigable 
parameters. Many of the series’ finest levels 
are built around similar grand conceits — the 
highlight is probably Hitman: Blood Money’s 
ongoing opera house rehearsal. These setups 
often, however, reveal the shortfall between 
the developer’s ambitions and the constraints 
of the simulation: most of them are static, 
fundamentally, incapable of evolving in a 
believable way once you meddle with their 
key pieces. This was especially apparent in 
Hitman 2016’s otherwise superb Marrakesh 
level, a city on the brink of civil war with 
protestors baying for blood outside a 


“We thought, ‘Alright, let’s 
give the players the full 
package from the get-go’” 


consulate. IO had originally intended to let 
players trigger a full-scale riot as cover for an 
assassination, but this proved a nightmare to 
execute. “You could rig this thing, and the 
crowds would storm the embassy, but 
unfortunately a spanner got into the works,” 
Mohl says, adding that “the hardest thing [in 
game development] is killing your darlings.” 

If IO has often struggled on this front, 
however, the studio isn’t tired of trying, and 
over a decade on from Blood Money, it may 
finally have the tools to do such ambitions 
justice. “We have a lot of different pitches,” 
Mohl says. “And with the opera house level — 
I wasn’t at IO at the time, but I’ve talked to 
the producer, and he said that of course, they 
wanted it to be the full production with an 
NPC audience, but they didn’t have the 
technology to do it. We do now, with the 
number of NPCs we can put in one level. I 
know for a fact that a lot of people at IO also 
have that level as their favourite. I think you’ll 
see that in Hitman 2 — there are definitely 
some nods to the classics.” M 


Babel fishing 


The only barrier 
Agent 47 doesn't 
have to worry about 
in Hitman is the 
language, a source of 
some irony for a series 
that is given to globe- 
trotting. IO has toyed 
with having NPCs 
speak a range of 
tongues, but feels this 
would make life too 
difficult for players. 
“At one point we 
were thinking, let's go 
full indigenous, let's 
put in a language 

you might not 
understand," Eskil 
Mohl comments. 
“Which would be 
really good for the 
fantasy, but so much 
of Hitman is about 
eavesdropping.” The 
new game does, at 
least, feature properly 
accented dialogue for 
each map. "We got 
hit hard for the 
dialogue in the 2016 
game - it was strictly 
vanilla American, 
which in certain 

levels can feel a bit 
immersion-breaking." 
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ASSASSIN'S 
CREED 
ODY 


SSEY 


Ubisoft's latest invokes a titan of 
Western literature 


Developer/publisher 
Format 

Origin 

Release 


ow might this year’s Assassin’s Creed 
H play if it wasn't just named after 

Homer's Odyssey, but modelled on it? 
For starters, it would probably forgo the open 
world genre's usual rhythms of acquisition 
and conquest. The Odyssey is, after all, the 
account of a refugee, returning by sea in the 
aftermath of a ruinous war. Rather than letting 
you climb every mountain you see, a game 
based on this story might make a virtue of 
impotence, asking you to endure the whims 
of spiteful gods, beg shelter from wary rulers 
and use cunning rather than force to overcome 
monstrous creatures. It would trade the 
average open world's glut of navigational 
aids for a meditation on alienation and 
forgetfulness: when Odysseus finally arrives 
at his home island he no longer recognises it, 
and can only wander the shoreline in despair. 

With its bustling map screen, abundance 

of gear categories, unlockable supermoves and 
many prizefights with gorgons and chimeras, 
Assassin's Creed: Odyssey is not this game and 
nor does it pretend to be. But as narrative 
director Mel MacCoubrey explains, the 
developer's readings of Homer alongside other 
ancient Greek authors have shaped Odyssey's 
world, as the 20th Assassin's Creed continues 
its predecessor's push into the roleplaying 
genre. ^We did a lot of research into Oedipus 
Rex, the Odyssey, crazy stuff like Lysistrata — 
all of these amazing Greek texts,” she recalls. 


Ubisoft (Quebec) 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 
Canada 

October 5 


^We looked at which of them would be 
structurally sound for an open world, and how 
we could mix the structure of an ancient epic 
and a Greek tragedy into one, and that very 
much influenced who the protagonists then 
became — they're brought from tragedy into 
this big world experience, and you see it all 
through their eyes for the first time.” 

Like Odysseus, you begin the story 
separated from your family. Playing as either 
Alexios or Kassandra, you are thrown from a 
cliff by your father, the Spartan king Leonidas, 
to avert a prophecy about Sparta's downfall. 
Skip forward 17 years, and you have become 
a mercenary captain with your very own 
customisable trireme, plying your trade across 
the Greek archipelago while investigating yet 
another hydra-headed global conspiracy. The 
game takes place during an ongoing conflict, 
the Peloponnesian War between Athens and 
Sparta. The front is part of the world, and you 
can shift it on your voyages by doing favours 
for city-states and convincing them to pick a 
side. “You get a lot of social commentary 
between the Athenians and Spartans, because 
they have very different ideologies,” 
MacCoubrey explains, drawing a parallel with 
the cross-section of north African cultures 
visible in the architecture, apparel and 
infrastructure of Assassin's Creed Origins. 

“It’s very much a world of contrasts — 
emerging science versus older beliefs inthe > 


Narrative director 
Mel MacCoubrey 


ABOVE As with many recent 
Ubisoft games, Odyssey's 
levelling system is split 
between three trees — 
hunter, warrior and 

assassin, corresponding 

to ranged, melee-oriented 
and stealthy abilities. 

LEFT The story takes you 

to the Greek mainland — 

if Black Flag's nautical 
emphasis disappointed you, 
know that plenty of Odyssey 
occurs out of sight of the sea 
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ASSASSIN'S CREED: 
ODYSSEY 


gods,” she adds. That latter contrast is 
essentially the difference between the game's 
primary and secondary quests. The main 
campaign skews toward historical realism, 
with figures from Greek mythology — welded, 
in this case, to Assassin's Creed's own core 
mythology of an advanced pre-human ‘First 
Civilisation' — filling out the optional 
missions and endgame. *The Hero's Journey 
is fairly serious, but once we got to work on 
quests or characters outside it on the islands, 
places the Hero's Journey doesn't really hit, 
we got to have more fun.” The archipelago 
setting has allowed for more pronounced 
shifts of atmosphere and biome than in 
previous games, MacCoubrey adds, with some 
islands designed more obviously around 
certain yarns. ^We looked at what those places 
were famous for — what themes would fit, so 
that we could make them stand out, so that 
when you're exploring you're thinking, ‘Ooh, 
what am I going to run into?” 


^We want you to have the 
feeling that you can't just 
blow through everything" 


One such location is Lesbos, home in the 
game to Medusa, the snake-haired Gorgon 
whose glance turns flesh to stone. She skulks 
around in a temple within a petrified forest 
reminiscent of Dark Souls III's finale, and 
serves (once you've tracked down the key) as 
a tough lategame boss, summoning golems 
to harass you as you hide from her gaze. 

The mission is fairly gloomy, a desperate 
romance that ends in disaster; MacCoubrey 
says that other side stories will strike a jollier 
note. ^A lot of triple-A games take themselves 
very seriously, and it's the same grimdark tone 
throughout.” Brighter moments include the 
chance to flirt with and seduce people as in 
the Mass Effect series, though this might cause 
a stink if that character is already spoken for. 

Like Origins, Odyssey's difficulty curve is 
governed by its levelling system, with some 
regions nigh-impassable till you've done the 
requisite grinding. As with Origins, this may 
annoy if you just want to roam without any 
interference, but game director Scott Phillips 
says the levelling is more artfully alloyed to 


the expanding terrain in Odyssey, with islands 
helping to compartmentalise the challenge. 
^We have a flow for the main path, a hub-and- 
spoke effect where initially you'll start on one 
island, then you'll move off and into a big 
playground area that's all at your level. And 
you continue with that, and you get bigger and 
bigger playgrounds, so more of the world is 
accessible or at your level or near your level.” 
Enemies in cleared areas will remain within 
two levels of you, to ensure a degree of 
pushback even when retracing your steps. 


There will, however, still be the odd 
brick wall here or there. “We want you to have 
the feeling that you can't just blow through 
everything. There will be certain points of 
interest that are several levels above you, and 
you'll want to come back several levels later to 
take that challenge on." Many of these points 
of interest are mobile. The game's world is 
populated by other mercenaries, who serve as 
both targets of opportunity and a tacit police 
force — kill people and you'll fill a heat bar 
which raises the odds of being waylaid. Some 
mercenary bands are generated from a pool of 
gear, pets such as wolves and abilities, while 
others are hand-crafted with backstories. 

The most formidable of the lot are equipped 
with powerful rare weapons, so sparking 

their wrath could be profitable if you fancy 
your chances. 

Assassin's Creed Odyssey perhaps shares 
less with its namesake than Homer's other 
great work, the Iliad, in which gods and their 
pawns clash on the walls of Troy. There will be 
battles featuring as many as 300 AI participants, 
and if Alexios and Kassandra begin the game 
far from home they seem relatively untroubled 
by this so far — happy to wander endlessly 
while there are gear pieces to collect, ability 
points to spend and evil-doers to collar. 

This is, of course, an over-familiar mindset 
where open-world games are concerned, and 
if the new setting is a feast of sights and 
opportunities, it's too much a continuation 
of Origins’ experiments with roleplaying 
structures to excite. Still, there are flashes of 
something more profound in MacCoubrey's 
account of the blurring of an epic's stateliness 
with the intensity of a tragedy. “It’s stretched 
out, but you have these huge moments of 
emotion, of euphoria and depression." W 


Spart attack 


As befits the children 
of a Spartan king, 
Alexios and Kassandra 
are probably the most 
capable warriors in 
Assassin's Creed's 
lengthy roster. Melee 
combos, stealthy 
assassinations and 
ranged attacks aside, 
each has access to 

an eye-watering 
assortment of 
upgradeable special 
abilities, mapped to 
the face buttons. You 
might tear a shield 
from a foe's hand, 
then kick them over 

a precipice, or take 
out several with a 
ground pound before 
launching a cluster of 
flaming arrows into 
those left standing. 
Like Origins, Odyssey's 
combat is based on 
hitboxes rather than 
automatically aligning 
player with target, 
which makes range 
and positioning more 
vital than in the other 
games. Unlike Origins, 
the game doesn't allow 
continuous blocking — 
it's either dodge or 
parry, though you can 
unlock a self-heal 
ability in order to tank 
some damage. 


TOP The open world is predictably 
rich with potential for chaos. 

Pass a bear's den, and it might 
follow you into the village you're 
infiltrating, severely complicating 
your attempts at stealth. 

ABOVE The game's events far pre- 
date the founding of the Assassin 
brotherhood in Origins, but you'll 
end up tangling with many of the 
same sinister historical forces 

and mystical entities. 

BELOW Parrying requires you to tap 
two buttons at once — a bit fiddly, 
given the increased number of ability 
hotkeys you'll need to remember, 
but the input window is generous 


TOP Socrates serves as 
an in-game conscience, 
probing you about the 
ethics of your choices in 
a manner reminiscent 
of the seer Theresa in 
Lionhead's Fable games. 
ABOVE Combat can feel 
rather abstract when 
fighting a higher-level 
enemy, as heavy blows 
make little impression, but 
the Spartan Kick usually 
sends its target flying 
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TWIN MIRROR 


Is there life for episodic adventures 
atter Lite Is Strange? 


Developer | Dontnod Entertainment 


Publisher | Bandai Namco Games 
Format | PC,PS4, Xbox One 
Origin | France 
Release | 2019 


ABOVE The bloody shirt is 
just the opening gambit 
in a mystery that will take 
you all over Basswood, 
and deep into Sam's past. 
RIGHT The Memory Palace 
aesthetic plays upon the 
spectacle of industrial 
decline, with train tracks 
corkscrewing hopelessly 
into the abyss 


LEFT Its note of absurdity 
notwithstanding, there's a 
touch of class commentary 
in the contrast between 
downbeat Sam and his 
scrubbed-up mirror self. 
BELOW So far, the writing 
doesn't permit too much 
ambiguity as to what does 
what - if a clue doesn't fit, 
Sam will tell you about it 


TWIN MIRROR 


here are times when Dontnod’s 
T games could almost be parodies played 

straight, their scenarios as bizarre as 
their execution is earnest. Consider Sam 
Higgs, the stubbled babyface at the heart of 
three-part psychological thriller Twin Mirror. 
He's just awoken with a shattering hangover 
in a motel room, having returned to his 
hometown of Basswood after a two-year 
absence to reckon with some unspecified 
personal trauma. In the bathroom there is a 
shirt covered in blood, the origin of which 
Sam can't remember; Sam, coincidentally, is 
shirtless. There's also a dent in the wall and 
a broken phone lying beneath it. 

A lesser mind might simply have looked 
at all these things and made some basic 
correlations. Sam, however, is something of a 
modern-day Sherlock — specifically, the kind 
played by Benedict Cumberbatch. He resorts 
to his Memory Palace, an ethereal realm of 
floating boulders, lazily orbiting train cars, 
and staircases that solidify under your 
feet as you walk. Here, you can enter 
a gap-walled projection of a mundane 
environment and interact with silhouettes to 
relive preceding events, switching between 
the Palace and the waking world with a 
shoulder button to yank pieces of evidence 
into the illusion. 

Having cobbled together enough clues, 
and picked your key props, you can play back 
the full scenario to advance the plot. In our 
demo there appears to be only one viable 
version of events, but the game's scoring you 
on the results suggests that it's possible, in 
later situations, to deduce awry, with various 
endings hanging in the balance. Join up the 
dots to the simulation's satisfaction and the 
tattered surfaces of the illusory space slowly 
fill in, like sand flowing through an hourglass. 

This is no mere design gimmick, but part 
of Sam's backstory, an ability he has had 
from birth. A precedent is Stephen King's 
Dreamcatcher, in which a character takes 
refuge in his mind's ‘memory warehouse’ after 
being possessed by a malevolent alien. It's to 
be hoped that similar upheavals are in store 
for Sam, because so far, using the Memory 
Palace feels about as captivating as asking 
somebody to pass the salt in semaphore. 
While the mystery of the bloodied shirt 


has a certain thrill, the individual deductions 
you're asked to make at this stage are utterly 
humdrum, and the act of making them 
painfully circuitous. 


The Palace isn't just a convenient 
overlay in the Ubisoft style, the same 
geometry with different objects and textures, 
but a distinct environment. Before we can 
begin our analysis of the motel room, we're 
asked to take a brief but tedious tour of some 
teleporting doors. Perhaps later episodes will 
reveal all this to be a satire of augmented 
reality, or of the tendency in games to 
clunkily systematise everyday acts — the 
developer's description of Twin Mirror as a 
*dark" and *mature" story suggests otherwise. 
Adding insult to injury, the deduction scenes 
oblige you to sit through Sam's quasi-internal 
monologue, which is so far every bit as 
graceful as the terms *dark" and *mature" 


The CSI elements may yet 
work if later scenarios have 
more fun with the mechanic 


suggest. “Time to stare into my own abyss,” 
he declares at one stage, gazing at his bare- 
chested reflection. Right you are. 

At three episodes in scope, Twin Mirror 
has less space for emotional development 
than Life Is Strange or even the average 
Telltale series. For all the grandiosity of 
the Memory Palace mechanic, it feels like 
a generic side-story made with limited 
resources: just one more vaguely Lynchian 
tale of secrets and surmises in a grubby 
American backwater. The CSI elements may 
yet prove their worth if later scenarios have 
more fun with the surreality of the mechanic 
while stiffening the challenge, while sharper 
dialogue could work wonders, too. Still, it's 
peculiar to see Dontnod debuting such 
insipid-seeming fare alongside Life Is Strange 
2, which will launch first and probably still be 
underway when Twin Mirror arrives. If this is 
an attempt to extend the studio's clout as an 
episodic storyteller beyond its reputation- 
making series, Sam feels like the wrong man 
at the wrong time. M 


For the twin 


Dontnod protagonists 
tend to be fond of 
talking to themselves, 
especially if there’s 

an opportunity for a 
corny joke. Sam takes 
this to an extreme by 
bandying the 
occasional word with 
a hallucinatory 
double, a well- 
groomed collegiate 
sort in a striped blazer 
and specs who pops 
up at intervals with 
enigmatic suggestions 
and warnings. The 
doppelganger 
sometimes appears 
while you're in 
conversation with 
flesh-and-blood 
characters, offering 
his own thoughts 

on their agendas. 
Intriguingly, he'll also 
try to dissuade you 
from following up 
certain leads, 
promising that it's 

for your own good. 
Presumably he 
represents some 
buried aspect of Sam's 
psyche, assuming that 
Sam is not in fact a 
buried aspect of his. 
The odds of a 
concluding revelation 
in the vein of, say, 
Fight Club, seem high. 
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Developer/publisher 
Klang Games 
Format PC 


Origin Germany 
Release TBA 


The game wears its wealth 
of statistics lightly. Seedling 
work/rest routines are 
manifest, for example, as a 
stretchable coloured graph 


SEED 


Klang's persistent online sim sets out to reboot humanity 


ith its rolling felt plains and 

creamy, retro-futuristic habitats, 

Seed’s garden world isn’t an 
obvious setting for bloodshed, but earthly 
paradises have a way of self-combusting, and 
developer Klang anticipates plenty of conflict 


once its persistent online simulation goes live. 


“There will be a lot of chaos, I think, to begin 
with,” CEO Mundi Vondi says. “But I hope 

to see emerge from that chaos a level of 
sophistication. I think gamers are inherently 
competitive in the sense that they want 
structure, power and wealth, and those things 
are not going to come easily — they'll have to 
create all of that." 

It's to spur such ingenuity that Klang has 
opted not to police the game's players, beyond 
instances of abuse or hate speech, though the 
studio may create some kind of safe area for 
newcomers if the competition grows too 


fierce. ^People often ask me: what are you 
going to do about griefers?" Vondi continues. 
“Pm not going to do anything about griefers. 
Players have to come up with systems to 
defend themselves." 

Powered by Improbable's SpatialOS 
networking technology, Seed is about building 
civilisation from scratch on an unspoilt 
exoplanet, shared by thousands of users. If 
survival of the fittest proves the rule to begin 
with, the key term is collaboration. Each 
player assumes top-down custody of between 
two and ten settlers (the exact number has yet 
to be decided), each with customisable traits 
that are passed onto their offspring. Basic 
material requirements aside, Seedlings have 
less quantifiable needs such as a desire 
for beauty, and a range of possible, more 
circumstance-specific conditions such as 
hedonism or alcoholism. As in The Sims, all 


ABOVE Seed's player societies 
will be strongly shaped by 
proximity to resources like 
wood and iron, but it 
remains to be seen how 

the game will approach 
resource exhaustion 


4 
4 


TOP LEFT Currently you can 
only place buildings as one 
complete module, but 
when the game is finished 
it will let you choose and 
arrange walls, floors and 
fixtures individually. 
ABOVE The game's character 
traits range from casual 
labels like insensitivity 

to specific medical 


classifications like depression. 


Some are inherent, others 
arise from lifestyle 


The dreamy lowlands aside, 
you can expect desert 
regions and mountains, 
though it looks like the 
game will eschew complex 
terrain geometry to avoid 
confusing its NPCs 


have a strong degree of autonomy: they'll eat, 
sleep, get together, fall out and breed without 
your say-so or, indeed, your awareness. Seed's 
networking tech allows inhabitants to carry 
on with their lives while players are offline. 
Its world will never feel empty, and anything 
might happen to a Seedling in your absence. 

The game's managerial mechanics appear 
slick but hardly exotic: you select building 
templates, resources and tasks, and your 
Seedlings will do the work providing they're 
in the mood. Grander projects such as 
hospitals will take a lot of time and thought, 
but players can lend or hire out their 
characters to speed things up. It's in such 
arrangements that Seed's real fascination lies, 
as budding terraformers move beyond mere 
cohabitation to the creation of fledgling 
polities with their own bespoke institutions 
and core values. 


The relevant tools are still in 
development, but will ultimately allow you to 
elect or appoint leaders and create a hierarchy 
of roles beneath them. Players will be able to 
write laws, deciding everything from where 


LEFT The limited character 
headcount per player means 
that if you want to perform 
a military coup, you'll 
probably need to enlist a 
few fellow conspirators 


their civilisation's borders lie to what kinds of 
clothing residents should wear. And of course, 
player societies will be able to wage war on 
each other, though this probably isn't an 
experience for fans of the military RTS. Battle 
in Seed takes a toll that games seldom care to 
represent: soldiers or their relatives may be 
left with serious trauma, critical resources 
and structures obliterated. As Vondi suggests, 
the game's depth as a strategy sim may lie in 
the measures players take to avoid conflict as 
much as conflict itself. 

Again, Klang wants to leave things open as 
to the kinds of society players form, but 
nothing comes from nothing, and inevitably, 
there is an element of predefinition at work 
in the pre-alpha build. Seed has a preset 
technology tree, for example, whereby players 
unlock blueprints by studying objects, from 
stone processors to hydroponic gardens. The 
implication is that while each community may 
be distinct in terms of its institutions, all are 
somewhat in thrall to the idea of technology 


“People ask me: what are you 
going to do about griefers? 
I’m not going to do anything" 


as the key measure of progress. This is a very 
specific idea of society that risks being 
treated, here, as ‘just the way the world works’ 
Seed’s great test will be whether players 
can take it in directions its creators never 
intended. Will there be nomad groups who 
purposefully keep their numbers low, for 
example, or groups that prosper without 
scaling the technology ladder? For all his dire 
prophecies about the world at launch, Vondi 
is confident that the community will surprise 
him on this count. “I do think that players 
will come up with beautiful, amazingly 
sophisticated forms of government and 
society, that will be unique and maybe 
teach us something about our world." M 
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Planting new 


concepts 


Klang is making no 
bones of the idea that 
Seed has real-world 
social relevance. The 
game's website has a 
Theory section where 
you can find essays on 
transhumanism, solar 
system colonisation 
and the Doomsday 
clock — most of them 
glorified blog posts, 
but a promising show 
of the range of ideas 
in play. Klang has 
also sought out the 
insights of Harvard 
Law School professor 
Lawrence Lessig. A 
long-time proponent 
of US electoral 
reform, Lessig has 
argued that MMO 
communities can serve 
as useful case studies 
for constitutional 
scholars, especially 
when carried out at 
great scale. He has 
suggested, 
optimistically, that 
Seed will provide an 
environment free of 
the entrenched 
interests and power 
structures that 
otherwise constrain 
public conversations 
about politics. 
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Developer 
Experiment 101 
Publisher THQ Nordic 
Format PC, PS4, 
Xbox One 

Origin Sweden 
Release December 31 
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BIOMUTANT 


Bizarre enough to make Darwin raise an eyebrow 


itality almost radiates out of the screen 

in waves. A year has passed since our 

last demo of this open-world action- 
RPG, in which its profusion of ideas meant 
well but presented as rather rough and scatty. 
In that time, Experiment 101’s team has grown 
quietly, but dramatically — and its game has 
flourished in kind. With some polish, what 
once seemed like overexuberance is now 
starting to look rooted in reality. 


Well, as much as a game about a kung-fu 
red panda that can mutate its body at will to 
gain the upper hand — or indeed, hands — can 
reasonably be. Yes, you’ll start out moving a 
point around a circular area in the character 
creator to simultaneously adjust appearance 
and stats: opt for a brainier build, for instance, 
and your red (or blue, or pink) panda will 
sprout a Megamind-esque head. But you can 
level up and respec throughout the game to 
better adapt to your surroundings. 
Biomutant’s world has undergone large- 
scale natural disaster, the Tree Of Life at the 
centre suffocated by poisonous oil. Certain 


Fortunately, Experiment 101 
tells us the prompts will be 
toned down in the final game 


areas have been covered in harsh frosts, while 
others are now sizzling deserts or radioactive 
swamps. It’s survival of the fittest, essentially: 
if you want to explore dangerous areas, you’ll 
need to evolve at ‘biohazard booths’ by 
growing extra fur, or a pair of wings, or 
perhaps packing on a few extra pounds at the 
expense of speed to better protect yourself 
against enemy attacks. 

One mutation lets you summon giant, 
bouncy mushrooms to use as platforms to 
high places; another, Mucus Bubble, is equally 
suited to traversal and combat, allowing your 
character to both float through the air and roll 
up enemies in a kind of disgusting Katamari. 


Moth Mouth is a more fighting-focused 
mutagen that somehow gives our hero the 
ability to vomit swarms of moths into an 
enemy’s face, confusing the recipient so much 
that they begin to attack their allies. (We 
suspect that if this were actually biologically 
possible, red pandas wouldn't be quite as 
endangered as they are now.) 

It’s bizarre stuff, and it gets weirder. The 
third stage of a wonderfully Monster Hunter- 
esque boss fight against a Jumbo Puff — which 
is chewing very uncooperatively on one of the 
Tree Of Life’s five roots — takes place inside 
the creature. Once we’re gulped down, we 
attempt to climb our way out of its stomach 
juices towards the heart: we fail our first 
attempt and are unceremoniously ejected 
partway out of the creature’s anus, then sat 
upon and squashed to death. Our second go 
(with some careful use of Mucus Bubble) is 
more successful, meaning we’re soon 
unleashing kung-fu fury upon an enormous 
beating heart until the creature keels over. 

Strangest of all is the fact that Biomutant is 
really starting to make an odd kind of sense as 
a whole. Experiment 101 co-founder Stefan 
Ljungqvist was one of the key developers at 
Avalanche on Just Cause 2, after all, and the 
same riotously creative spirit is running amok 
in this game. Granted, we could still do 
without the aesthetically discordant comic- 
book “BIFF!”s and “POW!”s punctuating the 
Batman: Arkham-esque scraps, the patronising 
narrator and, most of all, the highly obnoxious 
amount of ‘Objective complete’ prompts, 
one of which appears to celebrate us simply 
getting into a lift. Fortunately, Experiment 101 
tells us the prompts will be toned down in the 
final game, and that you’ll be able to control 
how much you see and hear of Biomutant’s 
word balloons and voiceover. It’s encouraging 
that the studio is willing to prune away some 
of its excessive design ahead of release later 
this year: if Biomutant doesn’t choke itself 
on its own abundance, it may well develop 
into one of the most authentically fresh 
adventures in recent memory. W 


Fist of furry 


Not all your warfare is 
biological. Biomutant 
has an in-depth 
crafting system that 
allows players to 
customise one- or 
two-handed weapons 
in thousands of 
different ways. 

Base materials such 
as wood, metal, 
ceramic and plastic 
each have their own 
properties to take 
into consideration. 
Weapons can be 
customised by 
popping cryo mods 
onto guns or making 
use of special blade 
coatings. Then there 
are the weapons you 
find out in the wild. 
Each of the world's 
six tribes has its own 
weapons, each with 
their own Super 
Wushu special attacks 
- one of them being 
the Klonk Fist, a 
massive metal 
gauntlet that allows 
us to break open 
yellow doors and 
unleash a Super 
Wushu attack that 
clobbers multiple 
enemies over the 
head and into the 
ground like tent pegs. 


ABOVE World Eaters are 
destroying the Tree Of Life's 
roots: you'll find one at the 
top of a skyscraper, and 
another at the bottom of the 
ocean. You don't necessarily 
have to heal the roots to 
finish the game, however. 
RIGHT A day/night cycle and 
dynamic weather system 
means that you can use 
darkness and rain to fight 
and explore more stealthily. 
These are probably not ideal 
conditions for a sneak attack 


LEFT The Mucus Bubble is a 
multipurpose ability that 

lets you reflect bullets and 
bounce across wide gaps (as 
well as embarrass your foes). 
BELOW Large monsters can 
be distracted by launching 
orange Pikmin-esque 'squips' 
out of a mech suit. Different 
coloured squips will have 
various effects, we're told 
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THE DARK PICTURES 


Developer Supermassive Games Publisher Bandai Namco Games Format PC, PS4, Xbox One Origin UK Release 2019 


After the breakout success of Until Dawn, it was always clear Supermassive's future lay in horror games, and after a spell in the 
VR wilderness the Guildford studio is now returning to what it does best. The Dark Pictures is an anthology which, in essence, 
transposes the Until Dawn formula into other horror subgenres. Kicking off the series is Man Of Medan, which tells of four teens 
on a diving holiday, unearthing unspoken supernatural nightmares from the sea bed. Had this directly followed Until Dawn, this 
would be a no-brainer; coming after The Inpatient and Bravo Team, however, a little healthy scepticism seems appropriate. 


LIFE IS STRANGE 2 


Developer Dontnod Entertainment Publisher Square Enix Format PC, PS4, Xbox One 
Origin France Release September 27 


" 
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Not many developers follow up a surprise hit by throwing away both cast and setting, and 
you'd have understood had Dontnod found a way to give Max and Chloe another run-out in 
Life Is Strange 2. Instead, the focus is now on two brothers, Daniel and Sean, in a road movie 
of sorts that spans the US west coast; the mechanical/supernatural twist, meanwhile, comes 
from telekinesis. Already essential, even before we found out Phoenix were on the soundtrack. 
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DESPERADOS IlI 


Developer Mimimi Publisher THQ Nordic 
Format PC Origin Germany Release 2019 


Mimimi, the studio behind the excellent Shadow Tactics, is 
bringing back Spellbound Entertainment's game of realtime 
tactical stealth after more than a decade in the wilderness. 
And predictably, it looks great. Subtle tweaks to the formula 
— ‘civil zones’ where the locals don't immediately turn on 
you, for instance — give more life to the (west)world. 


NOSTOS 


Developer/publisher NetEase 
Format TBA Origin China Release 2019 


It may not enjoy the same profile as Tencent, but China's 
other gigantic mediacorp (2017 revenue: just £6.6 billion) has 
big plans for VR. Nostos is an open-world RPG running on 
SpatialOS — in whose maker Improbable NetEase recently 
invested £50m to hasten its march to global domination. 


SHENMUE Ill 


Developer Ys Net Publisher Deep Silver, Shibuya Corporation 
Format PC, PS4 Origin Japan Release August 27, 2019 


Those who read Toshihiro Nagoshi's explanation of Yu Suzuki's 
modus operandi in E323 may not believe the Shenmue creator 
can really hit so specific a release date. Still, Shenmue III 
looks prettier every time we see it, while the new trailer's 
introduction of series antagonist Lan Di sent fans into a lather. 


At Falmouth University, students work together in multidisciplinary 
teams to produce real games as part of their degree course. One 
such team has secured a £5,000 grant to develop their first foray 
into the industry, the action-packed co-op game RoBoats. 


Animal Puree, the group behind 
RoBoats, was shortlisted for the talent 
development programme Tranzfuser, 
providing them with funding and 
offering the opportunity to make 

their mark by presenting RoBoats 

at EGX 2018. 


Students at Falmouth are taught 

by tutors and mentors with real 
industry experience at leading games 
companies including Blizzard, Riot 
and Square Enix. They’re also based 
in one of the largest dedicated game 
development studio spaces of any 
UK university, so they gain invaluable 
industry level, practical experience 
from day one. 


Not only that, they own their own IP, 
so they’re selling their original work 
through digital market places like 
Steam and Itch.io. 


Team Leader Troy Atkinson, explained: 
“We are all so incredibly excited to be 
able to create our very first project 


and showcase it at such a prestigious 
event! We focused our third year on 
developing a marketable game with 


the intention of setting up a company, 


and it’s amazing to do so with the 
right people, the right project and a 
load of support. Being accepted into 
Tranzfuser has confirmed that we 
made the right choice.” 


We focused our third year 
on developing a marketable 
game with the intention of 
setting up a company 


RoBoats is a co-op game in which 

12 players attempt to sink the 
opposition’s ships, with each player 
taking on the role of Captain or 
Gunner. The game employs a unique 
use of technology alongside its 
engaging mechanics. Instead of the 
standard controller, players take 
control of their half of the ship using 
their mobile device and tablets. 


Troy credits the Game Development 
course at Falmouth for fostering an 
environment in which students can 
discover how best they fit into the 
demanding games industry. 


He reflected: “The Games Academy 
provides a fantastic amount of 
support to our ongoing game projects, 
from around the clock studio space to 
designated lecturers who guide and 
push your team through development, 
while also not interfering with the 
creative process.” 


You can check out everything the 
Games Academy has to offer at the 
Falmouth University website. 

Visit www.falmouth.ac.uk 
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VIDEOGAME CULTURE, DEVELOPMENT, PEOPLE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Future Shock 
Opening The Gates 
Stage Clear 


The Making Of... 
Binary Domain 


Studio Profile: 
High Moon Studios 


Time Extend: 
XCOM: Enemy 
Unknown 


Game Cyberpunk 2077 
Developer CD Projekt Red 
_ Publisher CD Projekt 
+ Format PC, PS4, Xbox One 
Release TBA 


How CD Projekt Red is making sci-fi real 
in Cyberpunk 2077, a game years ahead 
of anything we've ever seen before 


By JEN SIMPKINS 


e hardly know where to look. Every inch of 
Night City’s Watson district is alive with 
detail, denser and richer than anything 
we've ever seen in a videogame before. 
Normally in a scene like this there's a 
particular focal point — in Cyberpunk 2077, everything 
is a focal point. Over to the left pedestrians pour over a 
crossing; in the foreground two tattooed Slackers lounge 
on a low concrete wall as the sun beats down. Hundreds 
more people, chattering, no single one the same, sweep 
past protagonist V as he pushes against the crowd. 
Blinking neon signs boast "live nude' on the sides of 
skyscrapers; advertisements for NiCola soda blare out 
jingles. As V turns a corner into a bustling side street, 
what looks to be a religious group — cybermonks, if you 
will — shuffle past, hands tucked inside of billowing 
sleeves, heads threaded with glinting metal. 

Said side street is flanked by stalls, their vendors loudly 
trying to catch V's attention, the sizzle of pad thai in the 
air. As he reaches the entrance to a seedy back alley, 
something finally holds our gaze: a cherry blossom tree, 
growing impossibly out of the side of a building. It’s not 
real, of course - it's a hologram, flickering almost 
imperceptibly as its pink petals fall and melt away into 
nothingness overhead. And in that moment we understand 
what makes Night City so alluring: we are entranced by a 


vision of a reality where the grass on the other side is so 
green it's neon. 

By all appearances, Cyberpunk 2077 is the 
videogame fantasy come to life. Night City is more virtual 
than real, a place in which everything can and will be 
enhanced - louder, brighter, better, more convenient. 
People are decipherable at a glance, labels hovering over 
their heads: Mallrat, Dirtboy, Slacker, Corpo Rat. Digital 
posters, when examined, identify the nearest place to buy 
the product. Friendly neighbourhood Ripperdocs give you 
an anaesthetic and a menu from which you can choose a 
range of cybernetic implants to modify your body. 

And what makes it all so believable is it that CD 
Projekt Red's firstperson-shooter/roleplaying game keeps 
pace with the fantasy in perfect step. Everything flows 
seamlessly: there are no loading screens, meaning that 
when V takes the lift from his apartment down to the 
streets we can see glimpses of the urban chaos below 
before stepping out into it. You can also interact with 
seemingly anything you care to. In our demo, V ignores 
dozens of different interaction and dialogue options as he 
walks through the streets: one homeless man waving a 
camera promises that there's something on it that's bound 
to be of interest if only yov'll listen. 

Stopping to view an ad drops a marker on the screen 
that directs you towards the nearest vending machine. > 
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FUTURE SHOCK 


Richard Borzymowski, 


producer 


Head to the Ripperdoc for a new eyeball or subdermal grip, 
meanwhile, and it has a substantial impact on your game. A 
Kiroshi Mk-I optical scanner allows you to zoom in on small 
details such as your Ripperdoc’s boxing-glove necklace or 

a set of blueprints on a faraway wall — or a potentially 
dangerous group of people during one of V's many 
mercenary jobs, the scanner analysing their threat level so 
you can decide whether to continue the quest or walk away. 
A subdermal grip implanted in V's hand increases the 
damage dealt by all his guns, as well as updating the UI 

to show the weapon's firing mode and an ammo count. 

The cyberpunk genre suits the medium of videogames 
to a T. While plenty of other games have explored the sci-fi 
subgenre, none have yet managed to do it to this level of 
sophistication. What we've seen of Cyberpunk 2077 so far 
suggests a sandbox city that easily outstrips the detail and 
quality of GTA V; not only that, but a city in which a truly 
next-generation mission system ensures you feel less like a 
fetch-quest reticule travelling from point A to point B and 
more like you're really making your way in Night City as 
a cyberpunk for hire. 

It almost sounds too good to be true. This is CD Projekt 
Red, after all; while its finances are healthy it is not exactly 
powered by the multiple millions of dollars and gargantuan 
dev teams of a Rockstar or Ubisoft. But there is, you may 
remember, a precedent. The Witcher Ill: Wild Hunt was, 
despite its flaws, quite the achievement for a then-unfancied 
studio, an action-RPG in which quality writing, combat and 
world-building brought real, tangible life to stony-faced 


CYBERPUNK SUGGESTS A 
SANDBOX CITY THAT EASILY 
OUTSTRIPS THE DETAIL AND 
QUALITY OF GTA V 
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warrior Geralt of Rivia and his world. It also brought real, 
tangible change to the Polish studio — The Witcher Ill was 
ten times more successful than anything it had done before. 
Two-hundred-odd staff worked on it; more than double that 
number are currently working on Cyberpunk 2077. 

This is the start of understanding how CD Projekt has 
managed to put together a demo that elicited audible gasps 
from roomfuls of seasoned journalists. The studio has evolved 
dramatically over the past five or six years, and that growth, 
at that particular time, has had a radical impact on the way 
the studio works. It now has all the tools to create a game 
that could potentially push the medium into the next 
generation. "It gave us a sense of safety in our own skills," 
producer Richard Borzymowski says of The Witcher III's 
success. "Right now our environment artists are populating a 
level with the assets, and they are not afraid of testing out 
new things. This is exactly what we need to stay open to, 
because personally | believe that The Witcher turned out that 
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good - and why Cyberpunk will turn out really good - 
because we are not afraid of change." 


From the outset, ambitions were higher. "It takes 
a degree of determination, for sure," Borzymowski says. 
"From the very beginning we were saying 'Alright, this is 
huge, but this is what we want to aim for.' As producers, 
we're responsible for taking this vision and verifying the 
capability of the team and deciding if we have to change it 
structure-wise, or if we have to somehow change the content 
of the game to make it more flexible." Creating something 
of Night City's scope and detail has required significant 
changes to the way CD Projekt has worked before, "certainly 
when it comes to world building," Borzymowski says. 
"From the quest designs we are deriving where the events 
in individual quests are taking place." 

He begins to break down the demo’s first quest, in which 
V and his partner Jackie face off against cyberware- — 


The demo's writing doesn't 
prove as subtle as The 
Witcher's. Jackie's every 
other word being “culo” 
doesn't make him a 
convincing Latino 
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"One of the things that always drew me 
to cyberpunk is that | love chaotic urban 
spaces," quest designer Patrick Mills 
says. "I love chaos. | live in Warsaw right 
now which is one of the cleanest, nicest 
places I've ever lived, and sometimes | 
just wish it were messier. Cyberpunk is a 
world that is just rippling with texture. 
Pick any cyberpunk piece of fiction that 
you've seen, and it's just alive with 
culture and flavour. It's intoxicating; | 
love it." We presume, however, that 
chaos must be his least favourite thing 
at work - incorrectly, it seems. "No, | still 
thrive on it! | love putting quests 
together and creating order out of that 
chaos, coordinating with half a dozen 
other teams that at any time are off 
doing their own thing, and putting it all 
together. It energises me.” 
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harvesting Scavengers to find a girl whose biolocator went 
dark, into its constituent world parts: the dingy megabuilding 
corridor where people poke their heads out of doors to 
watch V stalk past; the apartment containing kidnapped, 
hacked bodies in ice baths that plays host to the shootout; 
the terrace outside where the Trauma Team (a form of 
expensive medical insurance for the super-rich) lands to 
pick up the woman. “When working with scoping, only this 
granularity can provide you safety,” Borzymowski says. 

“If you are taking one big chunk of the game and thinking, 
‘Alright, this chunk will take us 200 days,’ then this is not 
very accurate. But if you split it, and then ask ‘How much 
will it take us to build an apartment? How much time will 

it take us to build the pathway from the apartment to the 
megabuilding?’ Then you are more accurate. This is very 
important because it’s essentially on us, and the team needs 
to plan the work in such a way that it’s feasible.” 

This is how Night City is made to feel truly alive. In a 
back alley, a holographic recreation of a crime scene plays 
out under the supervision of cyber-enhanced police officers 
while a Dirtgirl across the street leans against a door jamb, 
watching. The receptionist at the Ripperdoc’s surgery studies 
a waiting patient's palm and chatters about his chakras. 
Lanterns swing wildly overhead as V hurtles underneath them 
in Jackie's car during a random encounter with a vengeful 
Scavenger from the first mission, V hanging out of the driver- 
side window to shoot as his partner wrestles with the wheel. 
Every space is designed to augment and react to a player's 
presence in it. It has to: the first-person perspective means 
that players are nose-to-nose with the details of the world. 
This painstaking process starts from the top down, with 
specific teams for every step and sub-step of the process — 

a rarity nowadays, we're told, in game development. 

A level design team is responsible for the basic layout. An 
environment team then uses that layout to work on creating 
the main skeleton of the city. Then there's the open-world 
team that populates the streets, the staircases, the lifts, 
doorways and kerbsides. And it's probably the decorations 
team we have to thank for those neon cherry blossoms, 
that gorgeous shock of imitated life sprouting from a tangle 
of neon signs and loose wires. 

"| think it's important, this granularity," Borzymowski says. 
"The Witcher Ill wasn't less complex, but it was complex in a 
different way. When we were world-building you had those 
big open spaces, which still had to be filled out. It's not like it 
was easier or cheaper to build all those beautiful forests and 
meadows, but it is more forgiving. If one tree is a bit more off 
to the right, this is exactly how forests look. But if you put a 
building too far apart from a different one in the middle of a 
city, then this can't really work, right? You have to fill this gap 
in between doing other things already. And you have to push 
everything." CD Projekt is now holding itself to an even 
higher standard than before: while at least some of The 
Witcher III's environments used procedurally generated 
elements to paint in basic foliage texture, for example, 
the studio refuses to use procedural elements in any of 
Cyberpunk 2077's environment or quests. This time it's 
not just talk — everything really is hand-crafted. 
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Indeed, the animation team has taken on the mammoth 
task of creating different sets of bespoke animations for each 
of Night City's six districts. "We want to make sure that each 
of them has a different feeling," lead cinematic animator 
Maciej Pietras says. "So Pacifica, it's this super-dangerous 
territory where you've got people who are basically 
gangsters, and the Psychogangs rule this district. So violence 
is more predominant there. But you've also got these super- 
rich districts like Heybrook, and we vary animations in a 
way that are connected to the districts." 


Maciej Pietras, lead 
cinematic animator 


Other technological breakthroughs have 
also helped: Pietras points to Gl, or global illumination, 
which uses algorithms to light 3D environments realistically, 
as a crucial part of both building Night City and revamping 
the studio's creative process. "We have a completely new 
animation system, and we completely changed the approach 
to handling animations," he says. "We have a better mocap 
studio, we have a completely new facial animation system 
based on muscles. We have a new way of generating lip 
sync animation when people are talking. We have a 
completely new approach to creating environments, so 
instead of working on a huge world at once we are creating 
prefabs which are then adjusted and placed differently, so 
everything is scalable. Another thing is simply our engine, 


EVERY SPACE IS DESIGNED 
TO AUGMENT AND REACT TO 
A PLAYER'S PRESENCE IN 
IT. IT HAS TO 


which we decided to push far while still working hard on 
optimisation to make sure the game will run on current-gen 
consoles. It’s a completely new way — | would say almost 
every single department went through this kind of evolution.” 
Perhaps none more so than the narrative-focused part of 
CD Projekt, which now has its own dedicated quest team for 
Cyberpunk 2077. While the narrative team works on the 
overarching story structure, the quest team comes up with the 
incidentals of how V progresses through it and the choices he 
or she must make. Any stories, characters or themes that 
aren't explored in depth in the main story are taken to be 
fully fleshed out in sidequests. "One of the things in The 
Witcher Ill that people responded to was the quality of 
the sidequests," quest designer Patrick Mills says. We 
immediately think of Bloody Baron, now infamous for its 
deeply personal exploration of a single NPC's family life. 
"We want to make sure that all of them are up to the 
standards of the main quest — that there's nothing that feels 
like filler, just something to do while waiting for the next 
quest, or to get more money to buy the next thing. We don't 
really like to do that. We want to make sure that every quest 
feels like a complete story in and of itself.” > 
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Q&A MIKE PONDSMITH 


Creator of Cyberpunk 2020 and consultant on Cyberpunk 2077 


When did CD Projekt Red approach you about working on 
Cyberpunk 2077? What was the moment that convinced you 
that this would be the right team to bring it to digital life? 
They approached us about six years ago. | didn't know much 
about them, but The Witcher 2 copy they sent was impressive 
and when | looked over their operation in Warsaw, they were 
even more impressive. But most important was the fact that 
they had grown up with Cyberpunk 2020 and were true fans. 


You've worked with other game companies in the past. What's 
different about working with CD Projekt Red? 

They listen. And they are willing to do whatever it takes to get 
a great product. 


What are the challenges of translating pen-and-paper 
mechanics into videogame form? 

Tabletop games can instantly adjust to the player's needs. In 
videogames, you have to be able to forecast what the player 
will want/need ahead of time, because there's no direct 
feedback loop. 


How believable should a cyberpunk vision of the future be? 
l've got a reputation for forecasting the real-world future pretty 
accurately. Mostly because | extrapolate from a huge number 
of real-world resources. Half my day is spent reading articles 
about political, social and technological issues that would 
affect the Cyberpunk world. 


; E i Lug 
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How were things different in the world when you made 
Cyberpunk 2020, and how did that affect your vision of its 
world? How are things different now? 
The tech was less ubiquitous and harder to get. The world had 
not yet hit some of the more shocking changes, like 9/11 and 
the rise of terrorism. But a lot of things we were working with 


are now the everyday, which means we hover on the edge of 
being boring and still being relevant. 


Making a game with political overtones invites controversy. Is 
that something you've been aware of while working on 2077? 
Does it make designing for today's digital audience different? 
Cyberpunk is always political, but it doesn't mean it's political 
in a left/right way. It's about the imbalance of power versus the 
empowerment of technology. That's as old as the Egyptians. 
The fact that politics is present doesn't. It doesn't mean that the 
politics should get in the way of having a good time. 


Why are people so attracted to the idea of cyberpunk? What is 
it about it, do you think, that captures the imagination? 

Is the fantasy of having a direct and almost superheroic effect 
on your personal life, empowered by tech and raging with 
attitude. It's personal. It's stylistic. And as a genre it serves as a 
warning about what that kind of world really entails. Do you 
really want to live in a decaying society? Is a cyberarm really 
worth living under the gun all the time? That choice (in 
Cyberpunk at least) is up to you. 


FUTURE SHOCK 


In the second quest we're shown in the demo, V is 
summoned to Dexter DeShawn's limousine: the golden-armed 
mogul offers a shard that V slots behind his ear to view a 
mission proposal. DeShawn needs a stolen combat bot, and 
if V can procure it, he'll pass the test (and presumably 
unlock plenty more lucrative work opportunities). With 
50,000 eddies — short for Eurodollars, Night City's currency 
— on a cred chip and a few new Ripperdoc ability upgrades, Patrick Mills, lead 
V's ready to meet corporate executive Meredith Stout. Stout quest designer 
is not best pleased about having her shipment ransacked 
by Maelstrom, and has an agenda of her own. She'll give 
you the bot for free if you plug the new cred chip into the 
thieves’ terminal. What's on it, she won't say, but you can 
safely assume it's probably not four seasons of her favourite 
Netflix show. 

The Maelstrom hideout is heavily guarded, full of Militech- | 
brand turrets and scores of swaggering Dum Dums, multiple 
sets of red eyes studded into their skulls. Maelstrom is a 
Psychogang, an extreme subset of criminals dedicated to 
becoming as wholly machine as possible. As V is told to sit, 
a Dum Dum offers a version of the inhalable drug prescribed T 
by Ripperdocs (one puff, twice a day — and you really do 
have to remember to take it, it seems) to allow your body to 
accept new cybernetic implants. This is stronger stuff, though, 
evidenced by the fact that the red neon lighting on screen 
glows almost painfully bright after a whiff of it. The spiderbot 
is shown off to its potential buyer: crawling on the ceiling, 
activating camo armour. And then the boss turns up. > 


“WE WANT TO MAKE SURE 
THAT EVERY QUEST FEELS 
LIKE A COMPLETE STORY IN 
AND OF ITSELF" 


While the demos 
don't show many 
differences between 
playing a woman or a 
man, you can decide 
V's sexual orientation 
to some degree and 
pursue relationships 
with interested NPCs 
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Royce's entrance is where some of the more obvious choices 
begin. You can initiate a fight immediately. You can simply 
buy the bot with the cred chip and leave. Or you can tell 
Maelstrom what you know - that there's likely a virus on that 
cred chip, giving up Stout and walking away with the bot 
trotting obediently behind you and 50 large in the bank. Or, 
as our demo handler decides, you can do the latter, then 
change your mind at the front door and go back to ruin 
Maelstrom's day for the sheer, fresh hell of it. 

Here, CD Projekt shows that it has a firm grasp on how 
to build a bombastic sci-fi shooter. Shots from a tech shotgun 
(styled as ‘blunderbuss’) can be charged up to blast through 
cover, while another gun's bullets can be bounced off 
surfaces — the trajectory indicated by a dotted line — to hit 
enemies around corners. A Kang Tao smart rifle, one of the 
game's 'epic' weapons, can fire shots that will trace 
whomever they hit. One kind of consumable allows you to 
slow down time in combat, each individual bullet trailing 
past V in mid-air, while a puff of V's trusty inhaler tops up 
health. It’s hard to judge from a screen how it all feels in the 
hands, of course, but CD Projekt is no stranger to melee 
combat, and when V pulls out a katana — which vibrates 
uproariously as it deflects enemy bullets — then slides along 
the floor on his knees like a six year old at a wedding to lop 
off a Maelstrom goon's legs, our fingers tingle in response. 

This is a particularly fast Solo build of V, we're told. As 
an RPG, Cyberpunk 2077 lets you customise him or her in 
myriad ways, both cosmetic and otherwise. Your chosen 


CD PROJEKT SHOWS THAT 
IT HAS A FIRM GRASP 
ON HOW TO BUILD A 


BOMBASTIC SCI-FI 
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backstory unlocks specific sidequests from the off, while 
accumulated attribute points and biostats allow for a fluid 
class system. It’s roughly divided into the strength-focused 
Solo, the engineering-heavy Techie or the hack-happy 
NetRunner — but the class system is fluid, and V can respec at 
will throughout the game. It’s about remaining in control of 
who you are at all times, as a true cyberpunk should. 

And that's connected in large part to what the quest 
system allows you to do. There's more choice to what we've 
just seen than is usually available in videogame quests: for 
instance, you could take DeShawn's money and run at the 
very beginning, eschewing his mission but having to deal 
with the consequences later. You could make off with Stout's 
eddies, too, although we presume you'd have to get the virus 
on the chip scrubbed off somewhere. "We don't artificially 
limit ourselves,” Mills says. “Our philosophy for quest design 
is, ‘If the player can logically do it, then they can’. And if 
they can’t, then we have to come up with a damn good 
reason why.” 


Cyberpunk 2077's quests have been designed to be 
kicked off at almost any point; you'll be able to go to places 
and find items in Night City that are part of quests and pick 
up the trail of what's going on here in a logical manner, 
without having to trigger the whole event sequence from a 
predetermined starting point. "There's no invisible wall that 
says, ‘You can't go here,’” Mills says. "We don't like to do, 
"This door is locked... until you need to use this door.' It does 
mean that our quests can become incredibly complex. One 
of the things that we have at CD Projekt that is different from 
a lot of other studios, and | can't speak for all of them, is that 
we have a dedicated quest team that is responsible for just 
that — just the logic of the quests, building the quests and 
making sure that everything is coordinated.” This commitment 
to the coherence of the world, and your place in it as V, is 
paramount to making Night City feel like a real place where 
you can take any opportunity you can imagine. 

Indeed, Cyberpunk 2077 is a continuation of the timeline 
of ‘80s pen-and-paper roleplaying game Cyberpunk 2020. 
Its creator, Mike Pondsmith, has worked as a consultant on 
2077 from the getgo. At first glance it seems a little odd that 
CD Projekt would choose to work with a prefabricated 
universe rather than make one of its own. There's no 
trademark on Cyberpunk — well, apart from the one the 
studio has now registered to its game's title, that is - and 
nothing stopping it making its own version of it apart from, 
presumably, its conscience. "You know, when | first got this 
job, | thought it was a little bit strange, too," Mills says. "But 
it turns out that Cyberpunk..." He trails off. "So, this studio 
was founded by guys who were localising western CRPGs 
into Polish, which was a market that nobody thought 
anybody would ever buy any videogames in. And what's 
interesting is Cyberpunk 2020 was one of the few pen-and- 
paper games that had been localised into Polish." 
Pondsmith's game was huge in Poland, and many of CD 
Projekt had fond childhood memories of playing it, imagining 
the smell of acid rain on city streets, the glint of cybernetic 
limbs under neon lights. During discussions of the studio's 
post- Witcher goals, Pietras says, "All of us realised, 'Holy 
shit, we played those games and we loved them, and no 
one even tried to do that.'" 


It seemed unthinkable. “One of the most 
illuminating things for me was trying to figure out why 
cyberpunk went away,” Mills says. “It was a huge thing in 
the ‘70s and ‘80s - and then in the ‘90s it seemed like a 
joke. Why was that? And I’m thinking, what was happening 
in the ‘90s? You had the end of the Cold War. America won. 
And here's the internet: here's this beautiful thing that's going 
to bring world peace, right? And now you look back and 
yov're like, 'Oh my god. How wrong we were.' And 
cyberpunk suddenly comes back like a memory from the 
distant past — and they were right. They were right the 
whole time, and we were living a delusion." 

Part of the attraction to, and the re-emergence of, 
cyberpunk is down to its darkness, now even more resonant 
in 2018 - not that the stories of corporations that oppress the 
masses through the distribution and control of technology — 
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Unexpectedly, most 
of what we've seen 
of Night City so far 
has been during 
daylight hours. Not 
that there aren't dark 
nooks and crannies 
to explore: the 
concept art above 
shows what could 

be The Afterlife, V and 
Jackie's bar of choice 
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ü behind transhumanism is fascinating to 


Your augments help fully 
immerse — for better and 
worse. An ambush blows 
your audio implant, and the 
UI glitches out when goons 
hack your personal link 
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Cyberpunk 2020's ‘cyberpsychosis’ 
mechanic, in which players who overly 
augment themselves with cyberware start 
to see a negative effect on their mental 
health, will form part of the game — 
though CD Projekt won't go into details. 
As a quest designer, the Faustian bargain 
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Patrick Mills. “All the travails of the flesh 
fade away, and you become a perfect 
machine of chrome. But you had to buy 
those body parts from someone, and now 
you're in debt to them; if you need parts, 
you've got to go to their store. You have 
this very utopian idea of being liberated 
by technology. And it's like, not so fast — 
you haven't solved the problems. The 
problems are still there, and technology 
actually makes them worse. 'High tech, 
low life' is one of Mike's mottos." 
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are anything new. But Borzymowski is confident that his team 
on Cyberpunk 2077 can provide a more modern, CD 
Projekt-style take on the well-worn tropes of the '80s 
subgenre. “Mike Pondsmith always tells us that cyberpunk 
stories are personal,” he says. “They are never about saving 
the world. So our story is very personal: it’s about identity, 


it’s about finding yourself in the world and literally surviving.” 


It's about politics, in other words: not just the politics 
of rich versus poor, but the politics of the self and of the 
body. “One of the things about the ‘Keep politics out of my 
videogames’ crowd is that | think that there's sometimes a 
misunderstanding about what politics is,” Mills says. “And | 
think that’s because of the nature of this industry. We make 
consumer products, and to make consumer products people 
need to buy consumer products. To make people want to 
buy, they have to like consumer products. There’s also been 
an unwillingness to even admit that something is political — 


but cyberpunk is political. It’s about people who have power, 
people who don't have power and why that is.” 

Politics, particularly identity politics, has changed 
drastically since cyberpunk first reared its head. Nowadays, 
in an age where we're starting to understand that people 
can change their bodies with technology to better reflect 
their identities and improve their quality of life, the anti- 
transhumanist messaging in a lot of cyberpunk futures — 
including Cyberpunk 2077 — runs the risk of feeling dated. 
Indeed, a vision of the year 2077 in which we're still limited 
to choosing a plain male or female avatar feels a little too 
‘80s to be true. But it certainly seems from our discussions 
with the devs that CD Projekt is willing and able to take on 
the challenge of exploring a modern cyberpunk vision with 
grace and nuance. 

"One of the things about this company has always been 
we want to show the game industry how to do things," Mills 
says. "We want to change the game industry. We want 
to say ‘We can do things differently, we don't have to do 
things that way.' It's in our motto: "We are rebels', right? 

So when yov've got other studios saying, 'Oh, no no no, 
there's nothing political here', we say 'Yeah, there is'. It's 

not necessarily what you're expecting, and we're not going 
to talk about what exactly we're going to say - it's for you 

to decide when you play it. But Cyberpunk is relevant to 
today, extremely so. To pretend like it's noff Come on. Mike 
wouldn't let us. Mike would throw a fit if we tried to say, ‘This 
is just about cool hairstyles and cool guns, and that’s all." 
Perhaps that's why there's been no cyberpunk game with 


PART OF THE ATTRACTION 


FUTURE SHOCK 


TO, AND THE RE-EMERGENCE 
OF, CYBERPUNK IS DOWN TO 


ITS DARKNESS 


this kind of scale and ambition before: it’s an intricate 
balancing act on a number of levels. But maybe that’s 
why the time feels so right to return to Night City, to build 
what had only ever existed in the imagination, and at CD 
Projekt Red, where there is now the drive and the means to 
make it happen. 

It's a romantic idea, yes — and a dangerous one. 
A vertical slice of Night City, no matter how revolutionary 
it may appear, is still no more than a sliver of what is 
being promised here. Whether Cyberpunk 2077 can truly 
represent the complex themes in a hugely popular and 
politically contentious genre with the care that the world 
will expect of it is another thing. But there can be no doubt 
that CD Projekt is poised to deliver the most advanced 
open world ever seen in games, the next giant leap into 
the future of interactive entertainment. As we watch the 
cherry blossoms fall, for one fleeting, uncontrollable moment 
of wonder, we're convinced by the illusion entirely. B 
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Meet Kowloon Nights, a new 
development fund with the future 
of videogames in its sights » 


By Arex WILTSHIRE 
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Game: TBA 


Location: Los Angeles, US 
Developer: Name TBA 


Hyper Light Drifter lead Teddy 
Dief is not making a VR game, a 
horror game or a puzzle game. 
That much he'll share, but it's 
early days for his new project, 
since he only started writing (so 
it's narrative-led, then) and 
prototyping in January, when he 
left his role as a creative director 
at Square Enix. Kowloon has given 
him the funds he needed to pay 
collaborators. "Kowloon Nights is 
all the right things for us; they're 
legitimately interested in 
supporting new types of games 
because they know it is smart 
business to stand out in the 
crowded stores." 


Game: Scorn 


Location: Belgrade, Serbia 
Developer: Ebb Software 


"Developing Scorn has been a 
long and difficult journey," says 
studio head Erik Gloersen, who 
had studio director roles at 2K 
Czech, People Can Fly and more. 
"We had to scrape together 
funding wherever we could find 
it, but we didn't want to 
compromise the quality of the 
game." The game is Scorn, an 
uncompromising body-horror 
FPS, and its scope meant that 
Ebb was having to separate it 
into two individual releases 
before Kowloon's funding 

came in. Kowloon's approach 

to creative freedom was 
immediately attractive to 
Gloersen, and the prospect of 
keeping its IP extremely valuable. 
"| assume that Kowloon Nights 
shares our philosophical approach 
to game development." 


he indie revolution is over. The gates 

have swung open for solo developers 

and small studios: Steam, Nintendo, 

Sony and Microsoft's storefronts 
splash their games across their front pages 
and parade them on their conference stages. 
With these developers has come a new 
breadth of story, setting, style and themes, 
heralding the beginning of a new era. But 
with new eras come new challenges. 

“The game industry is in a wild state of 
fragmentation," says Teddy Dief, who lead 
the development of Hyper Light Drifter. 
*Game makers have more and more options 
for platforms, audiences and technology, 
creating new subsets of our audience such 
as VR, streamer-targeted designs, and new 
experiments in genre and narrative.” For 
Dief, that means shouldering new risk, and 
seeking out huge new creative opportunities. 

^We're definitely past the golden age of 
‘closed’ Steam and early Kickstarter,” says 
Will Dubé, who founded Thunder Lotus in 
2014 to Kickstart hand-drawn Norse action 
game Jotun. “It used to be hard to publish a 
game, but now it's hard to capture an 
audience. The current challenge is standing 
out in an oversaturated market." 

For Counterpoint, maker of CCG- 
strategy game Duelyst, the latest challenge is 
about finding the talent it needs to develop 
its ideas, and for Scavengers Studio, which 
is making free-to-play battle-royale game 
Darwin Project, being small and full of ideas 
presents all kinds of problems when it 
comes to running a live multiplayer game. 

In short, each of these small studios is 
setting out to expand its ambitions, and 
each needs help. But the old era's models of 
crowdfunding and publishers isn't really 
equipped to provide it. Step forward 
Kowloon Nights, which is part of a new 
cadre of investors that's specifically geared 
towards supporting creatively ambitious 
game developers. It is funding projects from 
each of these studios, along with a slate of 
others, including the next game from 
Fumito Ueda, the first game from Tookyoo, 
a new studio founded by Danganronpa 
maker Kazutaka Kodaka and Zero Escape 
maker Kotaro Uchikoshi, and Scorn, a body- 
horror FPS by Serbian studio Ebb Software. 

It's a broad slate, comprising 
experienced developers and green ones, big 
projects and small — but everything is 
focused on expanding genres. *The artistry 


is growing at an incredible pace and the 
creators are the core of the story,” says 
Alexis Garavaryan, a co-founder of 
Kowloon Nights who previously helped set 
up Microsoft's indie programme, ID@Xbox. 
*So we wanted to build Kowloon to help 
give them opportunities and more freedom 
to create games; to emancipate them." 


Kowloon Nights' aim is to 
circumvent traditional ways of getting 
games funded. Pitching processes are 
lengthy and demanding, often taking six 
months of meetings and development 
which could be folded into actual game 
creation, and it often comes at the cost of 
full creative control. For developers the 
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alternative is doing it themselves, whether 
through crowdfunding, savings or sheer 
thriftiness, but none of these are 
particularly conducive to making a good 
game. “Honestly, I spent so many years self- 
funding my games,” says Dief. “I developed a 
mindset that the same money that feeds me 
is the money that feeds the game. Watching 
the bank account drain and wondering how 
I could cut costs on food and rent and life to 
fund the game. If I had to give up a cut of 
my revenue for the rest of my life to save 
me that risk, I'd do it. Game making is 
stressful enough on its own.” 

Kowloon Nights' approach is to fund 
games with simple and fair terms, and to 
maintain the studio's creative control. It 
follows the example set by Indie Fund, » 
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which was first announced at the 
Independent Games Summit at GDC in 
2010 by 2D Boy cofounder Ron Carmel. In 
a talk titled Indies And Publishers: Fixing a 
System That Never Worked, he argued that 
indie games weren’t appropriate for typical 
publisher deals because they were small- 
scale, the result of heavily iterative creative 
processes, and were based around digital 
distribution. Publisher deals arose during 
the heyday of boxed retail games, were 
signed against vertical slices and design 
documents, and were geared to give more 
money than indies needed and take back 
more than they could afford. 

Indie Fund, which is guided and partly 
banked by such indie luminaries as The 
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Witness maker Jonathan Blow, 
thatgamecompany’s Kellee Santiago and 
Capybara Games’ Nathan Vella, rewrote the 
system with indies in mind. And in funding 
the likes of Hollow Knight, Her Story, 
Gorogoa and That Dragon, Cancer, it’s done 
much to shape the modern indie-gaming 
landscape, paving the way for what Kowloon 
Nights cofounder Jay Chi calls “the golden 
age of interactive entertainment” 

“Even 10 years ago there was discussion 
about the rising costs of development. It 
was almost impossible to make games 
within a certain budget,” Chi says. “We’ve 
seen the effect that had on the industry, lots 
of consolidation. What happened since that 
has enabled a business like Kowloon to be 
viable today is the reverse of that trend, 


with the freemium game engines and open 
digital marketplaces and marketing 
channels, streamers and YouTube.” 

Chi is something of a serial funder, also 
being involved in Maker Fund, which has 
bankrolled Surgeon Simulator maker Bossa 
Studios, and Clustertruck and Hello Neighbor 
publisher Tinybuild. But the bulk of his 
experience was the 11 years he spent at 
management consultancy McKinsey & 
Company, where he worked across the 
game industry, a role that’s given him a 
bird’s-eye view of its growth. 


Surprisingly, that view has 
convinced Chi, along with the other 
founders, to have particular interest in 
funding in ‘premium’ games: single- 
purchase, often singleplayer, almost 
traditional games, rather than free-to-play, 
which is where you’d expect investors to be 
sniffing around. But the way Kowloon’s 
team sees it, today’s free-to-play market is 
saturated, and the reason why it focuses on 
the top end of the indie spectrum is the 
very thing that terrifies so many developers 
today: the much-heralded indiepocalypse. 

“There’s still a certain type of developer 
that can stand out from the crowd,” says 
Chi. “We love small indie teams, but it’s a 
well-known fact that these less experienced 
teams are having a hard time. There’s a lot 
of supply in the market. At the same time, 
there’s also a market where developers are 
leaving years of triple-A experience and 
founding studios. There are a lot of teams, 
but there’s a limited supply of them.” 

And he believes that investing in such 
studios now is a good idea because there 
will be lots of player demand for their 
games in the near future. “We believe that 
over the next decade there will be more 
people playing games than ever before in 
marketplaces that are traditionally not 
popular for games,” agrees Ryan Payton, 
another member of the team and the 
founder of République developer Camouflaj, 
and a producer on Metal Gear Solid 4. 

The source of a great proportion of those 
players is China. While Indie Fund is very 
much skewed to North America, Kowloon 
Nights is international in outlook, with 
a particularly firm eye on China’s rapidly 
growing middle classes. Premium games, 
Chi argues, might have traditionally been 
tied to Japan, North America and western b 


Game: TBA 
Location: Montreal, Canada 
Developer: Thunder Lotus 


Having released two games, Viking 
action-adventure Jotun and 
Metroidvania Sundered, Thunder 
Lotus is something of a veteran of 
the scene, but studio lead Will 
Dubé still wanted a partner to 
share the risk for its next project. 
Retaining creative freedom for it 
was paramount, however. “Losing 
control of your IP can be a huge 
blow and can have a negative 
effect on your team. Working on 
something that is 100 per cent 
yours is scary, but empowering, 
while taking away IP ownership 
can strip away motivation.” 


Game: Darwin Project 
Location: Montreal, Canada 
Developer: Scavengers Studio 


Darwin Project, a free-to-play, ten- 
player battle-royale game about 
teamwork and betrayal, was 
released in Steam's Early Access 
and Xbox Game Preview 
programmes in March this year, 
so Kowloon's funding hasn't 

been about getting the game 
developed. Instead, it's been 
about its longterm support. 
"Darwin Project's innovative 
features, the Show Director, 
spectator interactions, and 
emphasis on social skills, don't 
really have precedents, and it was 
clear from our first tests that there 
was a lot to learn about how 
players use those systems," 

says co-founder Simon Darveau. 
"To record player feedback and 
regularly improve Darwin Project 
we sought a partner that wasn't 
afraid of taking risks and let us 
maintain our creative autonomy." 


Game: Godfall 
Location: California, US 
Developer: Counterplay Games 


Keith Lee left his role at Blizzard 
as a producer on Diablo III to 
found Counterplay and release 
Duelyst, which blends collectible 
card play with turn-based tactics. 
Its next game is unannounced, but 
its core as a combat-focused 
action game was already set 
when Lee first met Kowloon’s Chi. 
“We still needed additional 
funding to enter full production to 
finish our vast array of character 
and environment assets,” he says. 
“The job market is the tightest 
we've seen in years, so hiring 
experienced developers continues 
to be our greatest challenge.” 


Game: A Place For The Unwilling 
Location: Madrid, Spain 
Developer: AlPixel 


AlPixel's atmospheric narrative 
adventure game will have players 
exploring a dying city across 21 
days of game time, at the end of 
which lies the city's ruin. 
"Funding has always been our 
biggest challenge," says designer 
and programmer Luis Díaz. "Our 
team must be able to pay rent 
until the first revenue starts 
trickling in, not to mention the 
cost of marketing, PR, QA and 
localisation that better the 
game's chances at release." He's 
well aware of how many other 
games his will be competing 
with. "The good news is that we 
are now funding and releasing 
projects that would have been 
too weird for the marketplace 

a couple of years ago." 


Europe because that's where players have 
been willing to pay for games, while only 
freemium models really worked in China 
because of high levels of piracy. That has 
now changed. *We've found that there's an 
increasing economic wellbeing of gamers in 
China and there's more willingness to spend 
$15, $20, $30 on a game on Steam,” he says. 
After all, Valve's July Hardware & 
Software Survey states that 25% of its 
users have Steam set to Simplified Chinese, 
and western games are beginning to have 
strong successes in China, such as No 
Brakes Games' Human: Fall Flat. Chi, who 
lives in Hong Kong, says that many of them 
seem to put their fortunes down to pure 
luck, but by localising well and targeting 
their marketing, they can be much more 
assured. And that's something that 
Kowloon is more than happy to help its 
studios do, including navigating them 
through China's strict censorship laws. 
*Gamers across the globe are more alike 
than we think,” says Garavaryan. *Cuphead 
sold well in China even though its art style 
doesn't have a cultural grounding in the 
region. We didn't think it would appeal, 
but it did super well, partly because of its 
difficulty level and because it got taken 
up by streamers.” 


Kowloon Nights’ name, of course, 
evokes an area of Hong Kong where the 
commercial worlds of the west and east 
merged; in that sense it sees itself as a 
bridge between the old gaming worlds of 
Japan and the west and the new ones of 
China and beyond. “Which is how Hong 
Kong has functioned historically,’ Chi says. 
But that also means it needs to weather 
shifting Chinese policy and regulations. 
China is currently not approving any games, 
following reported administrational 
restructuring and internal concerns about 
violence, addiction and anti-socialist values. 
The team is reluctant to comment, given 
that it simply doesn’t know when the freeze 
will end, and it’s in the same place as every 
other gaming business in the region, 
including such giants as Tencent. But when 
the thaw surely comes, Kowloon is in the 
perfect place, and it’s tied to the region, 
since many of its investors hail from there. 
Kowloon is structured to shield its 
developers from the expectations of its 
investors. They don’t have input on the 


projects Kowloon funds — or even know 
what they are. In turn, Kowloon is adamant 
that its logo never appears on the games it 
funds. “If we’re visible as a fund, we’re 
afraid that people would follow us and not 
the titles we release,” Garavaryan says. And 
though he won’t share exact terms, he says 
developers “capture a very significant 
proportion” of profits, with the idea that it 
breaks with the more typical funding model 
where developers receive up-front cash and 
then watch as the proceeds flow back to 
their investors. The way Garavaryan sees it, 
this model means that a studio doesn’t have 
an incentive to make good games. “In our 
case we have the same goals, the same 
incentives,” he continues. “The studio and 


"THERE'S AN 
INCREASING 


ECONOMIC 


WELLBEING OF 


GAMERS IN 


CHINA" 


ourselves want the game to be as good as 
possible. If you know you'll capture attention 
as a studio when your game comes out and 
your reputation is on the line, and also that 
you'll capture a significant proportion of the 
returns, that's very motivating.” 

Remarkably, Kowloon's deals are 
structured in such a way that if a project 
is successful, the studio will never need 
funding again. That might seem to be 
against Kowloon's interests, but the way Chi 
sees it, he wants to fund projects from the 
best studios, and they all want freedom and 
good terms. “When they're working for 
their IP and for their own future, it 
encourages them to work extra hard for the 
game. And we get to fund the best games, 
leading to the best success.” > 
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ne of the jewels in Kowloon 
Nights’ portfolio is the next 
game from GenDesign, the 
studio that Fumito Ueda 
founded after leaving Sony in 2011. Back 
then, The Last Guardian was still in 
production and Ueda still under contract 
to complete it. “We didn't start 
GenDesign from nothing,” Ueda tells us. 
“We had The Last Guardian project to 
help get the studio off the ground. From 
there we shifted focus to the next game.” 
GenDesign comprises a team of ten 


"NOWADAYS, WE 


CAN FULLY 


REALISE A NEW 


IDEA IN A 
DAYS 


OR HOURS" 


veteran developers, many of whom who 
also helped make Ico and Shadow Of The 
Colossus, and is based just outside the 
centre of Tokyo. It is not what Ueda 
describes as a *soup-to-nuts 
development house”, which is 
responsible for the full production of a 
game. Instead, it prototypes concepts 
and guides core features, providing high- 
level direction for design, art and 
engineering for larger production teams, 
just as it did for The Last Guardian, on 
which the bulk of the work was done by 
Sony's Japan Studio. 


It's precisely GenDesign's need for 
senior developers that presents Ueda 
with his keenest challenge as he leads 
the studio into its next game. “One 
aspect that I’m not satisfied with at the 
moment is the struggles we have in 
finding new talent,” he says. “While we 
have excellent staff that know how to 
work with me and help realise the ideas 
I come up with, we need to fill the 
ranks of the team. That’s our most 
immediate need.” 

This scarcity of talent is the result 
of the current state of the Japanese 
game-development scene. Much is still 
tied up in the mobile game industry, 
which is still burgeoning, while, as 
Ueda says, there are fewer and fewer 
ongoing console projects. “This creates 
a difficult climate for GenDesign to 
recruit top tier talent who want to 
make great games.” 


On Ueda’s side, however, are new 
opportunities to change the way he 
works. “In the past, it would take a week 
or two for an idea in my head to be 
realised in the game,” he says. “However, 
now that we have modern tools at our 
disposal, we can fully realise a new idea 
in a matter of days or hours. The way 
we're building our next game just wasn’t 
conceivable years ago when we developed 
The Last Guardian and Shadow Of The 
Colossus? He remembers the extended 
time it used to take to simply create a 
thirdperson character controller and 
camera system; now his team can get 
such fundamentals up and running 
quickly, opening up GenDesign's 
resources into more creative areas. 

This new and more iterative way of 
working has torn up the traditional ways, 
in which Ueda's team would create a 
huge design document at the start of 
production and then execute on it. Given 
the extent to which Ueda's previous 
games have traded on technical 


innovation, whether The Last Guardian's 
procedural animation, graphics 
techniques in Shadow Of The Colossus or 
Ico's radical removal of UI elements, it's 
a process that would seem a more natural 
fit. But the lack of a fixed game to pitch 
to publishers and partners presented 
Ueda with a new problem. And that's 
where Kowloon Nights has stepped in. 

“I met Jay Chi while at Sony 
Computer Entertainment many years 
ago, near the beginning of The Last 
Guardian's development," Ueda says. 
Moreover, Ryan Payton helped with the 
development of The Last Guardian. When 
The Last Guardian wrapped and Ueda 
started talking about his next game, 
Payton reintroduced him to Chi, who 
told Ueda that he didn't need to set a 
schedule and project milestones at the 
early stage the project was in. 

^We're able to explore the core of 
our next game with a high degree of 
freedom,” Ueda says. “As a game 
developer, I want to concentrate on the 
creative aspects and not have to field 
requests from others about what type of 
game to make or what genre to pursue. 
We partnered with Kowloon Nights 
because they met my strict conditions 
surrounding creative freedom." 

Chi's offer came at a good time. 
Payton had talked with Ueda about his 
experiences of crowdfunding République 
back in 2012, which just scraped through 
its $500,000 target with six hours to go. 
“While it works great for some creators, 
I think the requirement to give backers 
frequent updates just wouldn't fit my 
way of working," he says. And as for the 
nature of the game that GenDesign is 
iteratively piecing together, well — right 
now it's exploring several different ideas, 
and will only settle on one when it's 
partnered with a publisher. *Our aim is 
to create something of a similar scale to 
our previous titles, and to continue 
pushing the envelope." BM 


Ueda, who directed 
Ico, Shadow Of The 
Colossus and The 
Last Guardian, 

is working ona 
new project at his 
studio, GenDesign 
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aking a museum exhibition, it turns out, 

can be a lot like making a videogame. 

That's certainly been the case with 
Videogames: Design/Play/Disrupt. Showing at 
the Victoria And Albert Museum in London from 
now until February 24, and headed up by Design, 
Architecture and Digital department curators Marie 
Foulston and Kristian Volsing, it takes a close look 
at the medium’s growth over the last 15 years into 
one of the most innovative, disruptive and pervasive 
design disciplines ever. "In the mid-2000s, there 
was a whole host of technological catalysts 
which radically impacted the way that games are 
designed, discussed, and played,” Foulston says, 
pointing to developments such as broadband, 
smartphones and social media. “That whole period 
was not just about game design or digital design; 
it's had a huge impact across society and design. 
And that is a really urgent design story to tell.” 

And it is one that's never before been told at the 
V&A in this much depth, a carefully constructed 
journey presenting everything from original 
prototypes, conceptart sketchbooks, immersive 
audiovisual installations and interactive media. 
Simply figuring out to convey such a broad medium 
faithfully and effectively has been a challenge: how 
do you begin to talk about something for which you 
don't even have a curatorial language? The answer, 
it soon transpired, was hidden within the subject 


matter itself. Design/Play/Disrupt stands self-evident: 


the space itself has been heavily influenced by its 
creators’ research into game design, and their 
realisation of how useful these digital worlds 

might prove in building a new kind of immersive, 
interactive experience. Whether you're familiar > 
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with videogames or not, the beauty of this new 
exhibition is that simply walking through it is enough 
to tell you everything you need to know about the 
ubiquitous nature of contemporary game design. 

The origin of the exhibition predated both 
Foulston and Volsing's involvement. Kieran Long 
established the V&A's department of architecture, 
design and digital back in 2013, becoming keeper 
of the department in 2014. "He's somebody who 
comes from architectural background but grew up 
with videogames," Foulston says. "He understands 
the value of them. When he started at the museum 
he said, ‘This is a critical part of contemporary 
design, and we have to be engaging with it." 

Not that the V&A hasn't opened its doors to 
ideogames before: Flappy Bird was part of the 
useum’s Rapid Response collection (which sees 
curators seeking out more recent objects, of note for 
their cultural or creative significance) that Foulston 
has previously worked on; likewise, the V&A 
Museum Of Childhood features videogames in its 
permanent collection, and temporary exhibitions such 
as Disobedient Objects and British Design have 
included them. 

But Design/Play/Disrupt is certainly the largest 
and most in-depth engagement the institution has had 
with the discipline. Previous digital design curator 
Louise Shannon and videogame consultant (and 
former Edge editor) Alex Wiltshire worked on the 
early proposals and did much of the internal 


s 


lobbying for the exhibition, Foulston says. Soon after, 
she and Volsing came aboard to redefine the scope 
of the exhibition, working alongside the senior 
curator of design and digital, Corinna Gardner. 
"Rapid Response is sort of her project," Foulston 
says, "and there are a lot of learnings that this 
exhibition has taken from the work we've done on 
that. It's been great to develop this exhibition within 
a department that connects not just with digital, but 
with design, and with architecture as well. There's 
so much we've learned from being in a space which 
connects videogames to those other disciplines." 

Indeed, when we talk about the future of 
interactive entertainment, we're doing so in the 
context of a medium that is composed of several 
others: film, art, music, engineering, and so on. 
Foulston points to a quote from game designer 
Frank Lantz that helped summarise the thematic 
lension present during the early days of the 
exhibition: "Making a game combines everything 
that's hard about building a bridge and everything 
that's hard about composing an opera. Games 
are operas made out of bridges." 

Curating an exhibition that can effectively 
communicate what videogames are, and can be, 
was a challenge. "Videogames are a time-bound 
and an interactive medium, and both of those things 
make it an incredibly complex medium to show in a 
public space," Foulston says. Shoving an array of 
consoles into a room and telling people to get stuck 
in wasn't going to cut it. “A game can sometimes 
take upwards of 60 hours to play to really allow 
somebody to visualise it, or to understand it as a 
design object. And so for us the question, and the 
work we've been doing, is: how do we define a 
new curatorial language for videogames that 
exposes that design? 

"You get a sense of vertigo," she continues. 
"Anybody working in culture and institutions working 
across videogames feels that, because there are still 
not a lot of exhibitions or installations that engage 


with this subject matter. So you feel this sense of, oh 
my god, how do we do everything? And you can't." 
What she could do was take a few deep breaths, 
buy a few big boards, start sticking up pictures of 
things she was interested in and see where it led. 
"And that's kind of the way it starts. Every curator, 
when they come to a project, they bring their own 
perspective: thinking, ‘Okay, what is it that's 
interesting to you, and how do we find a structure 
or narrative through that?" 

The idea was to examine videogames through 
the very V&A lens of the design process itself. This 
would be the guiding thread through the exhibition, 
and would serve multiple purposes: fitting with the 
V&^s remit, offering new and valuable insights to 
those with an in-depth knowledge of games, and 
inspiring those without one to engage with 
videogames on a deeper level. 


The space In which the exhibition is set, a three- 
part hall known as Gallery 39 and the North Court, 
helped define a clear narrative from the outset. The 
first section, ‘Design’, takes a much more traditional 
V&A approach to the subject of videogames, easing 
visitors into potentially unfamiliar territory with cultural 
touchstones: a screenshot of a scene from Kentucky 


Route Zero hangs next to its classical inspiration, 
Rene Magritte's Le Blanc Seing, and pencil sketches 
and notebooks on loan from various game studios 
are displayed. The aim is to get visitors comfortable 
with the subject before they move into the more 
challenging second space, titled ‘Disrupt’, which 
encourages people to reflect upon the enormous » 
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sociopolitical impact that videogames have 

had over the past decade or so, featuring works 
such as Nina Freeman's How Do You Do It? and 
Molleindustra's Phone Story and looking at the role 
of cultural commentators. “It's a space that's looking 
to promote discussion amongst the people that 
come in,” Foulston says. 
The third and final section is ‘Play’, which pivots 
the focus to the gaming community. “But that is not 
to say that this is still not a section which is telling a 
story of design,” Foulston says. “I think most people 
still perceive videogames as a passive mode of 
consumption. But when you begin to look in detail 
at the way that people interact with videogames 
today, you see them transcending the role of 
designer, and undertaking these massive feats of 
collaborative creativity.” Minecraft, unsurprisingly, 
has a starring role — but so does league Of 
legends and the professional players who bend 
the competitive meta into creative new forms, as 
well as Overwatch and its fans’ extensions and 


personalisations of its characters through fanart 
and cosplay. Afterwards, the section shifts from 
the hugely popular online communities to the more 
niche, offline DIY arcade scene, which celebrates 
playable backpacks, Mitsubishi saloon cars turned 
into arcade cabinets and even includes Robin 
Baumgarten's one-dimensional dungeon crawler 


Line Wobbler as a playable piece. 


“I's an exhibition that is looking to challenge 
people's perceptions of videogames, and to 
challenge their assumptions,” Foulston says. “And 
there is no way that this show could ever be a 
survey of the past 15 years of videogames, but 
what we have brought together is this eclectic 
selection of diverse works that we want to show 
that provides a small window into what makes this 
period of time in game design such a radical, 
transformative and exciting period.” 


This approach meant an altogether different — 
and more challenging — process of curation. Foulston 
and Volsing travelled to game studios all over the 
world to hunt down the variety of materials they 
knew they'd need to represent such a broad 
medium. "People are surprised by what we want 
to borrow from them," Volsing says. "They don't 
necessarily realise the interest in what they're 
producing." Foulston recalls with amusement several 
instances in which original concept sketches would 
be tugged out casually from underneath studio 
computers and coffee cups. "The complicated thing 
has been because there haven't necessarily been 
those relationships between cultural institutions and 
designers, we're often still trying to figure out what 
objects we want to borrow from them — not just 
physical stuff, but digital stuff where they're like 
"What on Earth do you want to look at that for?’ So 
it has been a challenge, in a sense that they've not 
always known exactly what it is we're looking for, 
and we're not always sure what we're looking for 
either — but you all have to go through that together." 


And then there was the question of exactly how 
to put all the pieces together. Foulston and Volsing 
found themselves overwhelmed by choice, 
surrounded by predominantly digital objects that they 
needed to display in a real space. “We felt for a 
long, long time that we were missing part of the 
curatorial arm, to realise how these objects 
manifest," Foulston says. And so, through the public- 
sector tender process, they called for pitches from 
an array of agencies and designers across different 
disciplines. "What was different about this project 
was that normally the museum will look out for a 
designer that comes purely from an architectural 
background, and AV and the design and digital 
aspect come a little bit later on," Foulston says. 

"But because of the nature of the subject, it was 
always understood that we needed that design 
expertise from the very beginning." 

The winning bid was a joint effort from 
production house Squint Opera and architect 
Pernilla Ohrstedt. The combination of AV expertise 
and architectural know-how would be essential to 
this particular exhibition: its creators began to realise 
the similarities between constructing this halfdigital, 
halFphysical space and designing a videogame. It 
inspired their approach to everything. "The first major 
conceptual idea was to treat the exhibition as a sort 
of greybox space,” Ohrstedt says, “where we » 
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created the physical form before a virtual world is 
filled with all the colours, and music, and materials. 
It's just this sort of grey ghost town where you see 
these intriguing images from halftinished videogame 
worlds. So our exhibition is this kind of greybox 
space, and the content is the colour that sits within 
in, that fills and paints in the landscape.” Not only 
did the fragmentary nature of the broad variety of 
materials Foulston and Volsing had gathered began 
to make a beautiful kind of sense when viewed 
together in this context, but they could go one further: 
modelling the exhibition's design on the very virtual 
worlds it celebrates. 

Not that Ohrstedt and Squint Opera were about 
o start putting together a scale replica of Hyrule and 
start handing visitors swords at the door. "We're not 
here to mimic it, we're there to put forward the 
content of the exhibition,” she says. “But at the 
same time, we were inspired by certain tricks and 
echniques that videogames use to bring a player 
along on this journey through a kind of game, or 
hrough levels.” At certain points in the exhibition, 
for instance, visitors will encounter a very familiar 
videogame mechanic. "We're using a kind of 
distance fog effect in one of the spaces in order to 
allow the visitor to glimpse what's happening further 
down the exhibition, but then we're introducing these 
fog screens in order to let you focus on what's closest 


at hand," Ohrstedt says. "That's a technique that's 
been used in videogame design in order not to load 
foo much information at once, but instead allowing 
hints of the landscape in the distance without taking 
up too much memory or capacity of the game 
engine." (At this point, we've lost track of whether 
she’s referring to a PC or the human brain, and 

we sense that's sort of the idea.) 

Working with graphic design company Julia, 
meanwhile, provided another mechanical angle to 
explore. “You're literally led through the exhibition 
through light," Ohrstedt says. “In the same way that 
a door might be illuminated in a gaming level in 
order to draw you towards it, we've used the same 
echnique to draw the visitor through the space. It 
directs where you're going next, where you can get 
key information about the different exhibits, and 
helps you follow the storyline." And it is very much a 
raditional linear story that Design/Play/Disrupt 
hopes to tell: from the curiosity and intimacy of 
‘Design’, to the serious tone of ‘Disrupt’, and finally 
eading into the joyous, social, futurelooking 
celebration of ‘Play’. 

Were the curators and designers ever tempted 
to borrow from another videogame trend and go 
open-world with their structure? "It's something that 
we've discussed at different points," Foulston says. 
"Especially with the 'Design' section at the 
beginning: how much do you allow people to 
navigate and find their way through?" Ohrstedt spent 
a lot of time assessing the wayfinding possibilities in 
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that section of the hall, and Squint Opera's creative 
director Vadim Charles the audiovisual implications 
of doing so. "We thought it could be interesting to 
have it quite open, like a playing field,” he says. 
"But we were a little bit worried that people would 
be too overwhelmed by this accumulation of moving 
pictures, and the sound control could have been a 
bit crazy, so we went for something more controlled. 
The challenge was to have so many games in one 
room at a time. It was quite an orchestrated 
experience, where we knew that this one's going to 
be heavy on sound, and this one as well, so we're 
going to put them on either end of the room." 

The digital presentation had to agree with the 
physical space in order to make the experience flow 
naturally, which demanded close collaboration 
between the designers and the curators. If Foulston 
and Volsing were the narrative directors, the designers 
were tasked with engineering each emotional set- 
piece. According to Foulson and Volsing's vision for 
the emotional journey of the exhibition, the tall, 
imposing space in which the ‘Design’ portion sits 
had to be made as intimate as it was awe-inspiring, 
sparking curiosity and welcoming visitors in. 

Prototype footage of Journey sets the tone, shown 
beside the finished game to help contextualise what 
exactly the two blocks moving through a level are: 
two players working together to battle against a 
strong wind. “People can understand this multiplayer 
element, and the design of it,” Foulston says. The 
inclusion of the audio in the video is paramount to 
the atmosphere. “You actually hear the developers 
talking over the top and laughing as they're playing. 
So you get this incredibly personal, unique insight 
into the designers iterating and playing with that 
prototype.” Charles was keen to display a portion of 
the finished game as a huge projection, hoping to 
almost put visitors in a firstperson view: "You have 
that character which is almost flying in the sand, and 
for us it was quite important to display it quite large," 
he says, "to have that character on an almost human 
scale, so you could sort of also project yourself 
somehow. That's the greatest thing with digital: 
you could present something on the small screen, 
or on a really large scale, and that's quite nice." 9» 
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‘Disrupt’ is designed to shake visitors out of their 
reverie, funneling them into a smaller space filled 
with huge audiovisual installations, the voices and 
faces of cultural commentators such as Rami Ismail 
and Tanya DePass on display and hoping to spark 
actual discussions between the people physically 
brought together in the space. The centralised 
position of this ‘Disrupt’ section is no coincidence: 
indeed, Foulston laughs when we point out the 
difference in the order of the exhibition title, having 


hoped that no one would really notice. In physical 
form, it functions best in the middle of the exhibition — 
‘Play’ being the grand and uplifting finale in the 
largest space where visitors naturally pool into a 
crowd, reflecting the idea of videogames as a social 
experience on a massive scale. “But the reason why 
‘Disrupt’ is at the end [of the title] is that it's probably 
one of the most important points that this exhibition is 
making,” Foulston says. “All of the work that we're 
showing is from this disruptive period. Every work is 
groundbreaking in different ways.” 


The aim is to show just how drastically 
videogame design has changed, and in turn 
affected the collective creative consciousness, in the 
last decade-and-orhalf. "Why now?” Foulston says, 
repeating our question back to us. "I guess it is the 
urgency of the period we're specifically looking at, 
but | think it is also perhaps part of the fact that we 
are at a tipping point of engagement of cultural 
institutions with the medium." Volsing continues: 
"They're so ubiquitous in our lives, digital design and 
videogames particularly, and | think the museum 


realises how important it is to investigate popular 
culture and the way that pervades our everyday 
lives." Indeed, the multiple worlds of design are 
now colliding more than ever before: the design 
of the space itself stands testament to it. "The 
exhibition design is very nicely representative 
of contemporary game design, and of design 
generally, and it's really nice that the exhibition 
embodies that," Foulston says. 

For designers Ohrstedt and Charles, working 
on Design/Play/Disrupt has been an opportunity 
o learn as they go about the significance of 
videogames in the design story of the mid-2000s. 
either designer had any recent experience with the 
subject before beginning the project, and realising 
he parallels between their design fields and 
videogames — and how the latter might elevate the 
ormer — has changed the way they view it entirely. 
Curiously enough, being so close to the design 
process has been a bit of a cautionary tale for 
Charles, whose father would rent him Atari games to 
play as a young child, before he decided to focus 
on his studies. He has “mixed feelings” about 
reconnecting with videogames after his work on the 
project, perhaps due to the working knowledge he 
now has of the methods videogames use to keep us 
so engrossed in a fantasy space. But he will 
"definitely" incorporate some of them in his future 
design work. "The process of the visual 
communication, and the style, the art direction... 
This is kind of what we do, somehow." 


Ohrstedt has had a similar realisation. "It's 
definitely deepened my knowledge immensely, 
having to take in so many different videogame 
design stories as we've been doing through this 
process,” Ohrstedt says. “It's interesting to see how 
similar it is to the design of physical space. You see 
that in the kind of references that some of the game 
studios have, and where their inspiration comes from 
— some of it is inspiration that | look at when | design 
physical spaces for people to inhabit. The most eye- 
opening thing for me has been realising how similar 
the creative process actually is between designing 
physical space and digital space." Will she take 
anything of what she’s learned while creating 
Design/Play/Disrupt and incorporate it into her 
future work? "Absolutely, yeah. Some of those tricks 
we've already introduced within the show itself, of 
course, but there are many others we'll use for future 


spaces that we create." 

That, in essence, is the entire point, and already 
the exhibition's success: that visitors with varying 
levels of knowledge about the subject will leave 
feeling inspired and enabled to create in the space 
they've just been shown. "By breaking videogames 
down to that fundamental level of design, we're 
showing people how accessible this medium actually Á. 
is to engage with," Foulston says. "We're showing iy 


so many ways that you can actively be a designer, 
even through just playing a game." MI 
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How the Yakuza team built one of Japan's best — and 
most underappreciated — thirdperson shooters 


By Curis SCHILLING AND NATHAN BROWN 


Format 360, PC, PS3 
Developer/publisher Sega 
Origin Japan 
Release 2012 


aving played three of the things within 
12 months, we're fairly confident when 
we say it might be impossible to be 
tired of Yakuza. But back in 2009, 
after four successive entries (the original and its 
sequel on PS2, 17th century Edo-period spinoff 
Kenzan and then Yakuza 3) some of the people 
making it were getting restless. It was time for 
something new, something different. Series 
producer Toshihiro Nagoshi had targeted 
Yakuza specifically towards the Japanese male; 
now Sega wanted a game that would have 
broader appeal, particularly overseas. At 
the time, Epic's Gears Of War - itself heavily 
influenced by a Japanese game, Resident 
Evil 4 — had sparked a surge of interest in the 
thirdperson shooter in the west. The publisher 
wanted a piece of that pie, and so game 
director Daisuke Sato and his team set to work. 
But where to begin? A military shooter was, 
Sato says, out of the question. "As we are 
Japanese, we couldn't make a game about war. 
War is not something we are really familiar with, 
and neither are guns - they're simply not in our 
common life." In any case, Sato didn't want to 
make a game about killing other people. "So 
we decided the enemies would be robots, and 
the game would be set in the future." To further 
differentiate the game from the spate of Gears 
clones that trailed in its roadie-run wake, he 
and Nagoshi decided to tell a story that would 
take the opposite tack: this would not be a 
game about death, but about life. "Normally, 
we do not think of robots as being alive, as they 
are made by humans," Sato tells us. "But in this 
story we created robots that are capable of 
having children. So, if you're born to a robot, 
are you human or not? That was the central 
theme of the game." 


Establishing the narrative setup 
was one thing: this was a team that had long 
demonstrated a natural flair for storytelling, albeit 
in a different genre. But from a mechanical 
standpoint, this was uncharted territory indeed. 
The Yakuza games alone had proven the studio 
had the talent to make action games and RPGs 
— those two genres are Japanese specialities, 
after all. But a thirdperson shooter? A generation 
on from Resi 4, few studios outside the west had 
attempted something similar, but then few studios 
shared Capcom's resources, or a Mikami to 
oversee such a project. Besides, Japan was now 


Fallen will heal themselves if they have the equipment to do 
so. If not, it pays to hurry over to them - their relationship 
with you will suffer if you ignore their cries for help 


playing catch-up — an inevitable result of the 
growing dominance of handhelds in the territory 
while western studios were getting to grips with 
the Xbox 360, in turn giving them a head start 
with Sony's developerunfriendly PS3. Even 
working on Japanese hardware, the west held 
the technological high ground. 


“IF YOU'RE BORN TO 
A ROBOT, ARE YOU 
HUMAN OR NOT¢ 
THAT WAS THE 
CENTRAL THEME 

OF THE GAME" 


Partly as a result of this, games such as Call 
Of Duty had begun to attract a notinsignificant 
Japanese following — enough, certainly, to push 
them into the top-ten sales charts on launch 
week, even if they didn't tend to stick around for 
long. As it turns out, this phenomenon enabled 
Sato and his team to build a shooter that could 
compete with its foreign counterparts. "In terms 
of technology, the triple-A titles from western 
countries were at the cutting edge,” Sato admits. 
"As game creators, we played a lot of them, 
and learned a lot from them. As it turned out, 
we had plenty of staff who at least played and 
liked the genre." Though it was developed 
concurrently, Yakuza: Dead Souls’ clumsy action 
all but proved that there was a knowledge gap 
to fill — in part because Sato had seemingly 
scooped up most of the talent at Sega. “l 
chose the staff who liked shooters within the 
department and selected thoroughly,” he says. 


The evidence that he chose well is there in 
the game, but while playing Binary Domain 
demonstrates just how much Sato’s staff had 
learned from western cover shooters, this was no 
mere Gears clone. The robots may have been 
introduced as a way to avoid killing human 
enemies, but they make for thrillingly reactive, 
adaptable opponents. “As they are robots, they 
don't feel pain!" Sato laughs. "So even if an arm 
was taken off, or their legs were blown off, they 
would still follow their orders to kill their enemy, 
and | thought that was the way it should be." 
Indeed, there is something chilling about the 
way Binary Domain's enemies refuse to be 
defeated, picking up weapons dropped by an 
arm you've just shot off, or crawling towards you 
when their legs have been removed. It makes 
them all the more frightening, and satisfying to 
finally finish off. “I think our greatest achievement 
in this game was the motion of the robots," Sato 
says. "There was a procedure to their motion 
and | think we animated it very well.” 

But it took some time to get there. More 
than two years, in fact, and Sato admits that 
adjustments were being made right up to the 
final days of development. So what in particular 
was the biggest problem that he and his team 
faced? “Umm, there were so many!” he laughs. 
"Firstly, how the robots would attack you, and in 
particular how they would work together to 
attack you... the Al of the robots was a very 
difficult thing to get right.” 

And if the robots were difficult, the humans 
were even more of a challenge. As the aptly 
named Dan Marshall, leading a ‘Rust Crew’ into 
future Tokyo, you play an active role in getting 
your NPC allies to work together effectively. 
During conversations, you can build or lose trust 
with team members as a result of the responses 
you give, but the same also applies to your 
actions in combat. It's mostly a matter of giving 
the right kind of orders: not directing anyone into 
a hail of robot bullets, providing covering fire 
where necessary, flanking opponents, and 
simply shooting straight. If you've played it, 
you'll remember righthand-man Bo's enthusiastic 
"That was sweet!" — it's repeated a little too 
often, perhaps, but it's always gratifying to 
hear you're doing a good job. 

As such a central pillar of the game's 
storytelling — your relationships determine the 
outcome of certain scenes and make a big 
difference in the final chapter — it was crucial > 
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for the developer to get right. But while the Al has 
the unfortunate habit of occasionally sprinting into 
your line of sight, the commands work reasonably 
well — at least with button controls. The Kinect 
voice implementation, on the other hand, is rather 
spottier. And Sato's not too proud to admit that it 
didn't work entirely as planned, chalking it up to 
a lack of experience. “If | am being very honest 
with you, we know it was not perfect,” he says. 
"Because it was our first time making a shooter, 
we thought it would be OK if we could reach a 
sort of minimum level of quality. Of course, we 
wanted to create something great, but we were 
like ten years behind in terms of making this kind 
of game, so we started off that we wanted to 
catch up to their technology first.” 

Though it's refreshing to hear a developer 
speaking frankly about his games failings, Sato's 
perhaps being a little too modest. After all, there's 
a reason Binary Domain attracted such a strong 
cult following — and it turns out that Sato is well 
aware of it. "The people that played this game 
gave us a certain credit for it, | think, and also it 
was ranked second or third place in one list of 
underappreciated games of 2012 overseas. So 
we gained certain credit from the people who 
played the game." The unspoken caveat is 
obvious. Yes, Binary Domain's players enjoyed 
the game, but there weren't enough of them. In 
that all-important first month on sale, it shifted just 
20,000 copies in the US: gallingly, the very 
udience Sega had been targeting. It was partly 
a matter of timing, of course. The market had, by 
then, become saturated with many poor-quality 
shooters that merely tried to ape the Gears Of 
War format. Though it had tried something 
different, Binary Domain was all too easy to 
dismissively lump in with the rest. 

Even so, having spent more than two years 
amassing all this knowledge about a genre that 
remains incredibly popular, it would be a great 
shame not to put that expertise to good use. So 
why not make another? In truth, we already know 
the answer. “I really wanted to create another 
one," Sato admits with a rueful chuckle. "But 
Binary Domain was not a successful game in 
terms of sales. As a company, we could not get 
the go-ahead to create the next one.” And yet it 
was useful in another sense. One of the reasons 
Binary Domain took so long to make was 
because the Yakuza engine wasn’t fit for purpose; 
an entirely new one had to be built instead. "This 
new engine became the base of the new Yakuza 
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Q&A 


Daisuke Sato 


Director, Binary Domain 


The voice recognition 
feature - did it work 
in Japanese? 

Yes, it works in 
Japanese, English, French, Italian, German and 
Spanish — it should work. But it was not well 
made [laughs]. 


When you started making Binary Domain, it 
was an interesting time for Japanese games. 
You certainly weren't the only studio trying 
to appeal to western players by making a 
game in a popular western genre. 

Well, yes. A long time ago, around the 
PlayStation 1 or 2 era, Japanese titles sold 
really well in the overseas market. But | think in 
the middle of the PlayStation 2 era or so, 
companies in the west started releasing a lot of 
high-quality games, and Japanese titles started 
not selling so well in the US and Europe as 
they had in the past. So we all felt that we 
wanted to push Japanese titles back into the 
overseas market again. 


The game very effectively tells a human story 
with robots, and one of them was particularly 
popular with players. Can you tell us how 
you developed the character of Cain? 

[laughs] OK, well, it is a French robot. And as 
a character, it is like a butler. | just thought it 
would be interesting to have someone like that 
in the game [laughs]. 


Could we have a spinoff game that's entirely 
about Cain? 
So the robot is the main character, right [laughs]? 


Yes. You could make it in the Dragon engine. 
It could be interesting: Cain knows he is 

a robot but tries to make friendships, and 
struggles with relationships. It's not about 
racism, but | think the robots would be 
discriminated [against] so there would be 

a conflict. But that kind of thing is something 
Japan has been doing for a long time, ever 
since Astro Boy. 


Dragon Engine so in that sense, we didn't 
completely waste our time." It's a sad but 
strangely fitting end given the game's themes: 
the technological core of an unwanted prototype 
used to power a newer, more popular model. 

If he seems slightly embarrassed about the 
games performance, by contrast Sato is proud of 
the games story. It may lean heavily on long- 
established sci-fi themes, but within a familiar 
framework Binary Domain has the heart and 


character we've come to expect from the folks 
behind Yakuza: it's a story about robots that 
ultimately feels very human. "I play a lot of 
overseas games, and played a lot of shooters 
when we were making Binary Domain," Sato 
says. "This may be because | am Japanese, | 
don't know = but in my view, | don't see many 
games which have a good story. But lots of 
people from overseas told me that the story of 
the game was really good. | personally think that 
we did a good job in that regard.” 

As for regrets, well, Sato has a few. We ask 
him if there's anything he'd do differently with the 
benefit of hindsight. “Umm, | guess | would not 
include the voice recognition?” he says, laughing. 
We press him for more. “There was something | 
am regretful about a lot,” he finally admits. “It was 
because of the company’s policy and situation, 
but that year, when we were preparing to release 
Binary Domain, the company was really struggling 
and it was almost close to closure. When we 
were developing the game, we thought of it as a 
triple-A Japanese title, but when it came to the 
release, we were not able to do enough 
promotion. | don't know if this is something | could 
do if | had a time machine, but | always wonder 
whether if we had done the proper promotion, 
things might have turned out differently." 


It’s hard not to imagine that being the 
case now, especially with Yakuza having finally 
found its feet in the west — albeit by sticking to its 
guns rather than consciously tailoring its ideas to 
a western audience. But if Sato's bosses asked 
him to make a game with worldwide appeal 
now, what would he do differently? “It would not 
be exactly the same game, of course,” he says. 
"The shooter genre is still so popular in the west, 
but we have online now and there is battle 
royale, which is a big, successful genre. So if I 
was asked now, maybe it would be that kind of 
title. But | have to think three or four years ahead 
in order to make a good game.” 

Perhaps, then, Binary Domain would be better 
left as a memorable one-off — though the idea of 
a robotcentric battle-royale game from the Binary 
Domain team does make us wonder. With at least 
two more Yakuza games in production, it's clear 
Nagoshi, Sato and the rest of the Yakuza team 
are happy within their comfort zone. But if the itch 
to make something new comes around again, it 
would be a great shame if the Rust Crew didn't 
get a second shot at success. lil 


@ The cast has an international 
flavour, reflecting the desire to 
attract a global audience: along 
with the American and Japanese 
leads, there are two Brits (one 
voiced by Troy Baker before 

his star went supernova) and, 

of course, a French robot. 

© Rust Crew leader Dan may seem 
like a fairly standard archetype - 
and he's not the only one - but 

as with the others, there's more 
to him than meets the eye. 

€ The game's vision of Tokyo 

in 2080 is not a flattering one: 
the poor scavenge around the 
lower parts of the city, while the 
privileged few enjoy the literal 
high life in the pristine upper tiers. 
© The Grand Lancer, the game's 
first proper boss fight, sets the 
tone for the rest of the big set- 
pieces. It takes some punishment. 
(9 The weapons are analogous to 
real-world hardware, but they feel 
great and sound even better 
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HIGH MOON 
STUDIOS 


Embracing its destiny, a 
support act takes centre stage 


By Curis SCHILLING 


he call came, as High Moon studio head 
Peter Della Penna recalls, when Destiny 
was six months old. By which time, he 
and his team were already well and 
truly hooked on Bungie’s MMO shooter. As a 
brand-new proposition for both developer and 
publisher, it had already become apparent that 
this multi-year project was going to struggle to 
sustain its player base for its planned duration. 
And so Activision phoned Della Penna and 
asked if High Moon fancied making the switch 
from Call Of Duty to Destiny. Before he knew it, 
he and his senior staff were on a plane to 
Washington state. "There were some positive 
expletives involved," the studios VP Matt Tieger 
says. "We loved the game and as gamers we'd 
always been fans of Bungie's work - so the 
opportunity to work with them was really exciting 
for us." Three and a half years later, the studio 
now finds itself entrusted with the expansion thot 


not only begins Destiny 2's all-important second 
year, but is also responsible for killing off one 
of the game's most popular characters. 

It feels like a pivotal moment in the life of a 
studio that, before that phone call, had taken 
a fall before coming back swinging. In 2014, 
High Moon partnered with Sledgehammer on 
another Activision behemoth, developing the 
PS3 and Xbox 360 versions of Call Of Duty: 
Advanced Warfare — incidentally, the last 


editions of the series to support older hardware. 
This established their reliability as a support 

team after having previously worked alone on a 
succession of licences, including Robert Ludlum's 


The Bourne Conspiracy, three Transformers 
games and Deadpool. If the Transformers trilogy 
was a success, the latter — released before 
Marvel's recent revival of the character — was 
not, and 40 employees lost their jobs after 
development finished. 


High Moon may have downsized 
somewhat, then, but it still ended up working 


on one of the biggest games around. And that 
experience gave Della Penna confidence that 
it was the right choice to partner with Bungie, 
having proven its chops within such a high- 
pressure environment. Besides, much as it had 
enjoyed working on Call Of Duty, the studio's 
previous experience with fantasy and scifi 
meant that Destiny was more in its wheelhouse. 
"It was definitely closer to our design sensibilities 
than some of the realistic military stuff that we 
became proficient in,” Della Penna says. 

With any new partnership you've got to 
earn your stripes, Tieger suggests, and so High 


VP Matt Tieger (left) and studio head Peter Della Penna, 
who was COO of Vivendi Worldwide Studios until 2007 


Moon initially cut its teeth in the Destiny universe 
by helping develop the game's co-operative 
Strikes. Evidently, Activision and Bungie were 
pleased with the job it was doing: after a short 
period of acclimatisation, the studio has gained 
another 50 staffers, bringing it up to 125 full- 
time employees. As such, it's well-positioned 

to contribute more to Destiny 2 as the game 
continues to evolve. 


Founded 2001 (as Sammy Entertainment) 
Employees 125 

Key staff Peter Della Penna (studio head), Matt 
Tieger (vice president, game director) 

URL www. highmoonstudios.com 

Selected softography Darkwatch, Robert Ludlum’s 
The Bourne Conspiracy, Transformers: War For 
Cybertron, Transformers: Dark Of The Moon, 
Transformers: Fall Of Cybertron, Deadpool, 
Call Of Duty: Advanced Warfare, Destiny 
Current projects Destiny 2 


negative place.” He does, however, 
acknowledge that Destiny 2 currently isn’t quite 
where it needs to be. “The reality is that there 
are things that needed to change, and continue 
to need to change, about Destiny. But by and 


large it's a great game and people are ravenous 
for it — they have such a reaction to it because 
they care so deeply about the game." 
According to Tieger, High Moon's 
involvement with Forsaken has a lot to do with a 
conscious decision by Bungie and Activision — 
and the studio itself, for that matter — to switch 


things up. It's time to start telling new types of 
story within the Destiny universe. "The best way 


"YOU FEEL THE FULL WEIGHT OF 
MILLIONS OF PLAYERS EXPECTING YOU 
TO DELIVER HIGH-QUALITY STUFF" 


Which brings us to Forsaken, in which 
High Moon has a major stake. But while it's 
undoubtedly a collaborative effort, Destiny is still 
Bungie's baby. How much creative influence can 


you have on someone else's game? Della says 
that some back-and-forth was inevitable, but it 
found a relatively open partner in Bungie. "Look, 
making games isn't easy," Della Penna says. 
“It's also a team sport: Bungie is obviously just 
as passionate as we are about the franchise, 
and we have a common goal. It just wants to 
get to what the best game is." 


While the studio moy not hove feli the 
pressure of being involved with Destiny at the 
start, surely this is the point at which that begins 
to tell? "There's a sense of — | wouldn't say 
pressure," Tieger says. "Responsibility is the way 
we think about it. You do feel the full weight o 
millions of players expecting you to deliver high- 
quality stuff, but at the same time you have to try 
and be careful about how much you read on 
Reddit because you can spiral yourself into a 


to do that is to get some people who love the 
franchise but are just culturally, and in terms of 
game-design sensibility, a little bit different", he 
says. "What that gives you is a different flavour 
of a similar kind of ice cream, within the 
broadness of the Destiny universe. As a fan of 
Destiny, | feel like that has huge value to me: 

to get a fresh set of ideas that aren't going to 
wildly rewrite the playbook but are just going to 


give me a new flavour that | haven't seen before." 
One of those flavours comes in the form of a 


n 


new faction. The Scorn are a group of mutated 
Fallen, more aggressive than the Taken, and 


more diverse in both their art design and 


behaviour: these aren't mere reskins of previous 
enemies. Among the Scorn are eight Barons, 
powerful leaders that are essentially the 


campaign's bosses — and the player can choose 
which order to take them on. All of this is playing 
to the studio's strengths, building upon the work 

it did within the earlier Strikes. But, as Tieger 
appreciates, a lot of Destiny players don't just 

run through the campaign and walk away. > 
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"We talk a lot about the endgame, about how 
people like to digest Destiny, and making sure 
that we're meeting those expectations," he says. 
“So that means regular rituals, events that open 
up and close... and now there's this destination, 
The Dreaming City, which is geared entirely 
around endgame ritual and exploration.” 

Yet as much as the studio has been involved 
in encounter and enemy design, it's had a big 
say in the story and its themes, working closely 
with one of Bungie's game directors, Christopher 
Barrett, to thrash out broad ideas before refining 
them over time. "At first we talked to Chris about 
two different destinations," Tieger says. "I was 
most passionate about wanting to explore The 
Reef more. | always felt there were more stories 
to tell there, and that evolved towards becoming 
The Tangled Shore. And we were also 


passionate about making, if you squint your 
eyes, a western." 


A single, short phrase became the 
studio's guide throughout development: "brave 
the lawless frontier". It's a sign that Forsaken is 
an expansion that's willing to bend the rules, if 
not break them. And that starts with a major 
narrative development — which would, 
admittedly, be more of a shock if we hadn't 
already been told about it. Talk to anyone in the 
Destiny community and they're likely to have a 
fairly strong opinion on Nathan Fillion's Cayde- 
6. Though he may be a divisive figure, he's 
certainly one of Destiny 2's most prominent 
characters. Killing him off, in other words, is 

a very big deal. But Tieger doesn't seem too 
anxious about the consequences, viewing it 

as more of an opportunity to surprise Destiny 
players. "When we committed to this decision 
about Cayde we all knew that this was going to 
be a lightning rod. We knew it was going to be 
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a sensitive topic. We knew people were going 
to be potentially angry. But we also knew they 
were going to feel something,” he says. 
"[Bungie's] Steve Cotton and | would talk about 
this often: in a world full of immortal heroes, 
how do you tell a story of consequence? Well 
maybe they're not immortal — and that starts to 
get very interesting. Then we said, "Alright, well, 
what do people care about the most?’ And that's 
how we ended up where we got." 

How, then, do you meet the challenge of 
telling a story when you already know its 
dramatic highlight? This is the equivalent, after 
all, of a major character departing a TV show, 


The studio's prominent branding belies its history: it was set up as Sammy Entertainment in 
2001. It was bought by Vivendi in 2006, and became part of the Activision family after the 
Vivendi merger the following year. Activision and Vivendi soon split, but High Moon survived 


vampiric powers are comparable to those of 
Destiny's Guardians. Likewise, the mobility, the 
vehicular elements and the longer timetokill 
(certainly compared to COD) of the Transformers 
series. This is, we suggest, the first time in a 
while that High Moon has really been able to 
show a wider audience what it's capable of. 

"| think on the surface it's very easy to say, “You 
guys support other studios and that is a shitty 
job," Tieger says. "It's not. | have great love for 
COD and Destiny and we're the only people 
that have really worked on both of those major 
franchises — and built enough of a relationship 
with our partners that we've had the creative 


"| FEEL LIKE YOU CAN TELL GREAT 


STORIES EVEN 
IF THE JOURNEY 


the kind of watercooler moment that commands 
column inches and feverish social media 
debate. And yet it's already out there. "Well, my 
wife is fond of saying that Titanic's her favourite 
movie and she knew it was going to sink before 
the movie started," Tieger says. “I feel like you 
can tell great stories even if you kind of know 
the ending if the journey is really exciting." If 
nothing else, it should do plenty for player 
motivation: this is a classic revenge tale after all, 
and we already know our ultimate target and 
our destination. And though he's naturally 
playing coy about details, Tieger is promising 

a few twists and turns along the way. 

This is a journey that's firmly rooted in the 
studio’s past. Is dark western theme nods back 
to High Moon's very first game, 2005 PS2 and 
Xbox FPS Darkwatch, whose protagonist's 


IF YOU KNOW THE ENDING 
IS REALLY EXCITING” 


latitude to be able to influence things on a 
franchise level. That's very exciting to us." 

With Forsaken's September launch day 
fast approaching when we speak, is the 
studio feeling more nervous or excited? "I'd 
say 50/50," Tieger laughs. And what are their 
plans for the big day? He pauses for a moment. 
"We'll probably have a beer or two at work," 
he says. "We'll be relentlessly looking on 
Reddit or Twitch to see what people are up to." 
With an open-plan office, the response should 
quickly filter through to everybody at High 
Moon. "When good things happen, you'll hear 
people cheer and applaud, and that's a great 
experience — especially when you've worked 
so hard for so long on a product. We do try to 
celebrate our victories, and | believe this will be 
a great victory for us." BI 


@ High Moon's Deadpool 
game preceded Ryan Reynolds 
making the character popular 
on a mainstream scale. 

© Darkwatch was a blend of 
horror, steampunk and the old 
west, published by Ubisoft and 
Capcom in different territories. 
Æ Uldren Sov is the central 
antagonist of Destiny 2's 

new expansion, Forsaken. 

© Transformers have helped 
keep the lights on at High 
Moon - it's made three games 
based on the storied Hasbro IP 
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REVIEWS. PERSPECTIVES. INTERVIEWS. AND SOME NUMBERS 


Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Play content 


STILL 
PLAYING 


Dead Cells Switch 

Ice Bow was proving such a problem that 
we are now forcing ourselves to ignore even 
the most overpowered drops of Dead Cells’ 
best weapon by far. It’s an approach that’s 
set us back a bit, certainly, but in the 
process we've gained a new appreciation 
for shields, which occupy the same slot as 
projectiles. A well-timed parry is always a 
thrill, and is especially so here, thanks to a 
generous timing window and prominent UI 
prompt. Eat your heart out, Daigo. 


Destiny 2 PS4 

The Solstice Of Heroes event with which 
Bungie dropped the curtain on Destiny 2's 
troubled first year showed both how the 
game has improved over the last 12 
months, and how far it has yet to go. A 
suite of smartly retooled campaign missions 
certainly whet the appetite for Forsaken, 
which will have launched by the time 

you read this. But a series of long, long 
upgrade checklists suggest a studio still 
struggling to strike a balance between 
replay value and a tortuous grind. 


Hitman PS4 

With a sequel imminent, and our fiberwire 
twitching in our hands again, we head back 
into IO Interactive's sandboxes for a spot of 
murder tourism. It’s not Escalations or 
Elusive Targets that appeal, but the prospect 
of turning off the UI for Opportunities 
entirely. It’s oddly contemplative, stalking 
around Hokkaido's hospital unmolested by 
notifications, the solution to this particular 
puzzle-box a hazy memory — until we drag 
a body into a toilet cubicle whose busted 
lock we'd forgotten about, much to the 
consternation of its squatting occupant. 
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Marvel's Spider-Man 
PS4 


Guacamelee 2 
PC, PS4 


Dragon Quest XI: Echoes 
Of An Elusive Age 
3DS, PC, PS4, Switch 


Yakuza Kiwami 2 
PS4 


We Happy Few 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Strange Brigade 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Planet Alpha 
PC, PS4, Switch, Xbox One 


Donut County 
Android, iOS, PC, PS4 


Overcooked 2 
PC, PS4, Switch, Xbox One 


What you want 


When doing anything creative, you must fight the temptation to try and 
reinvent the wheel. Everybody thrills at the sight of the new — this month's 
cover game makes that perfectly clear. But that should not demean the 
notion of simply delivering on people’s expectations; it might not be as 
exciting to work on, but it’s no less honourable a goal. 

It's a recurring theme this issue — and how could it not be, in a month that 
yields a new Dragon Quest (in this case DQXI, p112) Yuji Horii and co 
have made their careers out of making much the same thing over and over 
again, striking just about the right balance of nostalgia and progress with 
each new instalment in Japan's favourite series. Their latest release could not 
have been technically possible before PS4, but it's an old game at heart, right 
down to the sequenced orchestra on its soundtrack. 

Elsewhere there's Guacamelee 2 (p108], which knows 
better than to mess around too much with a proven formula 
— though there are few finer iterative steps in videogames 
than the introduction of a playable chicken. Similarly, 
Yakuza Kiwami 2 (p114) does the Ronseal thing to a 
tee, making over a beloved game in shiny new clothes 
while expanding it in ways lasertargeted to series fans. 

All of the above, of course, are sequels — but Marvel's 
SpiderMan (p104) builds on a very different legacy. 
The webslinging wonder has a chequered videogame 
past, but Insomniac succeeds where others have failed 
by simply giving the people what they want. That it may 
barely have an original idea to call its own is by the by; 
it is the SpiderMan game that has long existed in our 
heads, and its coming to life, however generic it may 
be, is something we can only celebrate. 
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Marvel’s Spider-Man 


few minutes in to Marvel’s Spider-Man, Peter 

Parker is preparing to suit up and head out. 

Picking up his costume from a table, he brings it 
to his nose, and looks briefly disgusted. It’s the sort of 
peek behind the curtain that this kind of game should 
be perfect for: it’s only when you get this close to a 
superhero, and see the world through their eyes for a 
couple of dozen hours, that you start to wonder about 
the little things: about, say, what a man-made, skintight 
costume might smell like after a few nights on (and 
above) the town. Not great, it turns out. 

It’s also, whether by accident or design, a canny way 
of introducing one of the game’s key features. Parker 
can change his getup (and its accompanying loadout) on 
a whim, crafting new kit using tokens earned through 
completing various open-world activities. If Parker’s 
failed sniff test is an elegant way of introducing us to 
suit crafting, however, the opening hour of his latest 
game fails what Edge has come to know as the phone 
test. It’s a miserable start. By introducing its various 
currencies one after the other — clear bases to earn base 
tokens, stop street crimes to earn crime tokens, and on 
and on — Insomniac has us frequently reaching first for 
the pause button, and then for the phone in our pocket, 
looking for something better to do. 

Mercifully, it’s a false dawn. Insomniac will still be 
introducing you to new currencies 15 hours later, but by 
then they’ll be so infrequent as not to irritate, and in 
all likelihood you'll be so in love with the game they 
underpin that you won't mind the intrusion in the 
slightest. This is a troubled game, certainly. Yet it gets 
away with a tremendous amount thanks to the easy 
charm of its characters, its fine technical achievements 
and, above all, the graceful implementation of its 
decades-old power fantasy. Spider-Man has had his 
ups and downs in videogames. This is by far his peak. 

You'll be forgiven for not quite agreeing early on, 
when the idiosyncrasies of the traversal system have 
yet to reveal themselves, and an apparently amazing 
superhero spends most of his time bouncing awkwardly 
off the sides of buildings, smacking into cars, or landing 
gormlessly on rooftops after finding nothing to moor 
his webbing to. By game's end, however, you'll be fully 
deserving of the name, cresting the corner of a 
skyscraper's roof and pirouetting into the night sky, 
doing a couple of airborne forward rolls before diving 
at pace back towards terra firma, swinging back up 
inches above street level. You'll have unlocked skills 
that mean that, if you do make a mistake, momentum is 
easy to regain. But it's personal experience, rather than 
experience points, that make the difference. Rare indeed 
is the open-world game where you purposely choose 
far-off objectives because of the pure pleasure of getting 
to them. The game has a fast-travel system, for some 
reason. Only a fool would use it. 
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Spider-Man 
has had his ups 
and downs in 
videogames. 
This is by far 
his peak 


Combat follows a similar pattern, even if it's 
ostensibly more familiar than the web-slinging traversal. 
One early sticking point is the button mapping, in 
which Insomniac tries vainly to disguise the obvious 
Arkhamisms of its fighting system by putting dodge on 
the Circle button, instead of Triangle. Yet the developer 
quickly reveals that this is no copy-and-paste job. 
While the lowest level of enemy fist fodder can be dealt 
with on the ground in the jab-thwack-counter Batman 
style, those with melee weapons will block your attacks, 
and must be dealt with in the air. Holding the attack 
button sees Parker perform an uppercut that launches 
an opponent skyward; the next punch will take him into 
the air to continue the assault. 


Later skills will let you stay up there, with a 
Bayonetta-style web pull that yanks foes toward you 
proving particularly invaluable. Enemies with guns can 
shoot you out of the sky, while those with whip-like 
weapons can yank you back down to ground level. Both 
can be dodged, but doing so will take you out of range 
of your mid-air victim more often than not. Unlock 
the swing kick, however, and you can not only avoid 

an imminent attack, but take your quarry along with 
you so you can maintain your combo. 

Staying at ground level can be a thrill too, mind you. 
Parker can grab and throw nearby bits of scenery, or 
enemies who've been encased in a volley of web fire. He 
can yank and topple scaffolding, or chuck a baddie at a 
junction box, electrocuting them and any others nearby. 
But it's in the air that combat truly sings, and speaks 
most fluently to the Spider-Man power fantasy. Fights 
start innocently enough on the ground, but before long 
you'll have gone up in the air and then over the side of 
the building you started on, dispatching a full wave of 
enemies without touching the ground, never mind 
taking a hit. It means that, by the game's final stretch, 
Insomniac knows it can push you hard, with a double 
boss fight that takes place almost exclusively in the air 
providing one of the game's many highlights. 

Mechanically speaking, then, this is comfortably 
Insomniac's best work to date. And it's the greatest 
story it's ever told, too, this streakiest of developers 
clearly benefiting from working with a beloved IP and 
a generous budget. In narrative terms this feels more a 
Marvel product than an Insomniac one, and smartly 
mixes the breakneck pace of its action sequences by 
frequently putting you in control of Parker, who spends 
most of his downtime at a homeless support centre. 
The game doesn't have one antagonist, but several, 
giving the feeling of a playable Spider-Man miniseries 
rather than a movie; if that suggests an unevenness in 
its pacing, then the final act will put any concerns to 
rest, as everything comes together (and falls apart) in 
style. There's filler — mostly in the form of forgettable, 
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ABOVE Stealth is straightforward enough. If you're directly above an 
enemy, a Perch Takedown stores the body above head height where 
it won't be seen, unlike the risky, but longer-range Web Takedown 


TOP The greatest visual spectacle is 
saved for campaign missions, and 
in particular the final few hours. 
Boss battles are the highlights. 
MAIN Motion blur may not flatter 
the game in stills, but it gives 
traversal a vital sense of speed. 
LEFT Spider-Man's relationship with 
New York and its people is smartly 
mined throughout. At street level, 
some pedestrians chide him while 
others ask him to pose for selfies 


barely failable stealth sections which put you in control 
of Mary Jane or another character — but they’re made 
with the best of intentions, and are at least brief. 

The game’s major problems, however, appear when 
heading off the critical narrative path. As the sprawling 
web of currencies with which you're assaulted early on 
suggests, Spider-Man’s vision of New York is packed out 
with things to do, and with which the game gives you 
little alternative but to engage. Yes, skill points are 
earned by levelling up, and story missions pay out 
generously. But to ignore the other icons on the map is 
to deprive yourself of new suits, each of which comes 
with a super power on a cooldown (unlocked ones can 
be assigned to any suit you like). It means you won’t 
get the full suite of suit mods, which afford passive 
bonuses, or the support gadgets that flesh out the core 
stealth and combat toolsets. And the game frequently 
insists you get out your mop and set about cleaning up 
the map before it unlocks the next story mission. 

This would be perfectly acceptable were it not for 
the fact that most of Spider-Man’s side activities were 
inspired by, if not lifted directly from, the open-world 
games of half a decade ago. Some are simple collectibles; 
others require a chase sequence, or a punch-up. But 
almost all are quick, throwaway little mundanities that 
the game neither needs nor benefits from. There are 
exceptions — enemy bases are essentially Far Cry 
outposts, a no-brainer for a hero with Spider-Man’s 
stealth and combat abilities, while Research Stations 
play around with the formula in ways that feel tailored 
to both our hero’s superpowers and his scientist alter 
ego. But the rest has been done before, and often better, 
in the sorts of open-world game the industry at large 
iterated itself beyond some time ago. Put it this way: 
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The largest map icons are the 
blue diamonds that denote 


a side-mission, though many 
turn out to simply be trigger 
missions for yet another kind 
of collectible, or task to be 
repeated. One has clearly been 
lifted from Breath Of The Wild, 
tasking you with finding 
specific locations with only a 
photograph (and Parker's 
incessant monologuing) to 
guide you. Another introduces 
you to a local who has lost his 
homing pigeons after a house 
move: you'll seek them out on 
the map, then chase them 
down, capturing them with the 
same button prompt you use 
to fling chunks of scenery at 
bad guys. They survive, 
apparently, but lord knows 
what kind of state they're in. 


This is Spider-Man's New York, not ours — unless there really is an Avengers 
building and Wakanda embassy these days, anyway — but a little grounding 
goes a long way, with landmarks making the world feel plausibly real 


when was the last time a game of this type told you to 
climb towers to fill out the local map? 

Weirdly, it gets away with it. Perhaps it's precisely 
because the industry has stopped making open-world 
games in this fashion, meaning that what would have 
felt boring just a few short years ago feels oddly fresh. 
After all, there's a reason everyone settled on the 
formula: it's enjoyable, a brisk, low-stress exchange of a 
little effort for a small reward, little dopamine top-ups 
that have you pulling up the map looking for the next 
little hit. Maybe it's because seeking out even the most 
humdrum of collectibles means getting to use that 
wondrous traversal system, or that the most basic of 
streetside punch-ups allows you to put that classy 
combat moveset into action. Either way, despite a tight 
deadline, by the end we've unlocked everything the 
game has to offer save for a couple of suits. 

We're not sure we'll be back for them, however. 
Once the credits roll, all you are left with is a highly 
polished, but thoroughly generic, open-world action 
game, and the momentum afforded by the campaign's 
final stretch no longer gives you the impetus you need 
to continue clearing out the map. Yet that serves only to 
prove this game's many achievements: it is at its core a 
forgettably designed, cookie-cutter open-world game, 
that is elevated by its traversal, its combat and stealth, 
by the eventually irresistible pull of its story. It may not 
have legs, but while it lasts it is delightful. The Amazing 
Spider-Man? Not quite. But it is frequently spectacular, 
and given Parker's rather chequered videogame EH 
past, that feels like some achievement. 


PLAY 


Post Script 


They currently dominate TV and film. So where are all the superhero games? 


ideogame execs must be looking at the Marvel 

Connected Universe, or MCU, with tremendous 

envy. This is one of the greatest tricks the 
entertainment industry has ever pulled, an elegant 
combination of multiple franchises that means fans 
no longer wait two or three years for a story to be 
continued, but a mere matter of months. It is the 
cinematic equivalent of mobile-game cross-promotion 
— serving ads about a new game to users of the popular 
old one — but on a far grander, far better received and 
far more lucrative stage. 

If you’re prepared to reach a bit, there’s certainly a 
case for this sort of thing to be more common in games. 
Ubisoft could quite easily tie its forthcoming PVP pirate 
game Skull & Bones to the Assassin’s Creed universe, for 
instance. Perhaps it could position Starlink as being 
an Animus projection of some kind. Yet the whole 
thing falls apart when you realise that long-running 
videogame series struggle for continuity even within 
their own universes. Yes, the Animus ties the Assassin’s 
Creed universe together, but this is a series that changes 
its protagonist every autumn. Who are you going to put 
in Starlink? Desmond? ACIIT's Connor? Let's not. 

The connected universe doesn't work for games 
because publishers, commendably, seek a certain 
breadth in their portfolios. Yes, you can put the Hulk in 
a Thor movie. But you can't put a Destiny Guardian in a 
Call Of Duty game, or a Battlefield grunt in a new 
Titanfall, without the fiction of both games falling 
apart. No one wants to see Spyro in Sekiro, Marcus 
Fenix cropping up in Halo, or a Nathan Drake cameo in 
The Last Of Us. No doubt the boardroom would love it, 
but the notion of a videogame publisher's connected 
universe is never going to get off the ground. 

Yet it's nonetheless a surprise that Marvel's own 
achievement has yet to really make it to videogames. It 
is a tremendous cash cow, in theory: for all the obvious 
financial potential of the ten-year Star Wars deal that 
EA struck in 2013, it is likely nothing compared to what 
bringing the MCU to games would do to a publisher's 
coffers. There would be problems to solve first, yes. 
Chiefly, that this is an industry that, at the top end of 
the budgetary scale, continues to put narrative a few 
rungs lower on the ladder of priorities than it should. 
But there's a broader, more fundamental problem to 
solve than that. Superhero movies are great. Superhero 
games, though, are boring. 

The Hollywood director Kevin Smith makes a point 
in grossout stoner comedy Mallrats that explains, in a 
roundabout way, the problem that superhero games face. 
A character rants about how Superman and Lois Lane 
could never be an item in real life because, at the point 
of climax, he would kill her instantly. This is the sort of 


There's a reason 
Batman has 
been the only 
superhero to 
enjoy success 
in games 


awkward space that games occupy: not literally, of 
course — we suspect a superhero sex scene would be in 
violation of the terms of the licence — but in the way 
they examine the realities of a person, or a hero, going 
about their business. 

There's a reason Batman has been the only superhero 
to enjoy success in games over the past couple of 
generations. Bruce Wayne has no superpowers; his 
abilities come from his finances, and his commitment 
to his chosen cause. He remains beatable, and beat- 
uppable, and that gives his games the necessary tension. 
Similarly, Peter Parker may be able to walk up walls and 
shoot webs from his wrists, but punch him in the face 
and he falls over just like the rest of us. 

Yes, every superhero has their Achilles heel, but how 
would they manifest themselves in a videogame? No 
one wants to play an Incredible Hulk game in which the 
protagonist randomly turns back into a weedy scientist. 
An Iron Man game falls apart the second the baddies 
start rocking up with EMPs. And what happens when 
Lex Luthor decides to send the boys out with guns 
loaded with Kryptonite bullets? 


Films require tension; the sense that nothing is 
quite guaranteed. But games need to express that feeling 
for much longer, while also making the player feel more 
powerful the longer they play. Typically, that means 
introducing tougher bad guys. In Activision's 2011 game 
Prototype — an open-world game of superpowers that is 
one of several similar games to which Marvel's Spider- 
Man owes a debt — the answer was helicopters. What's 
more powerful than a man who is stronger than all the 
other men? A machine, one with whirring rotor blades 
to plausibly decimate a superhero's health bar, with 
passenger seats for men with rocket launchers. 

Helicopters are no match for Spider-Man, as one 
story mission makes perfectly clear; a few QTE- 
powered volleys of web fire can bring down anything, it 
turns out. It's to Insomniac's great credit that it manages 
to make you feel vulnerable even as you're twirling 
through the night sky with effortless, superhuman 
grace, but it wouldn't be possible if the source material 
didn't make it so. The vast majority of Parker's MCU 
stablemates simply wouldn't be capable of it. 

Perhaps it's for the best. Over the past few years our 
Netflix recommendations, like the local cinema listings, 
have become rather one-note. And whatever the lens we 
view them through, we like to feel like we, rather than 
some costumed twonk who's knocking on for 100 years 
old, are the hero. We do think there's mileage in that 
connected universe idea, though, if only because we'd 
love to see Cristiano Ronaldo preening his way through 
a new Mirror's Edge. B 
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Guacamelee 2 


o chickens were harmed during the making of 

Guacamelee 2, or so its closing credits claim. 

Plenty were during the playing, however — or 
certainly in our time with the game, at any rate. Yet for 
the most part, it’s not the chicken on the receiving end. 
In the first game, luchador hero Juan could transform 
into a rooster as a kind of Morph Ball analogue, 
squeezing through narrow gaps to locate secret rooms 
and the like. Now in his feathered guise he’s a full- 
blown fighter — and with a low slide to trip up 
opponents and darting diagonal attacks to launch and 
juggle them, he’s as capable a grappler as in human 
form, if not more so. Funnier, too: drop-kicking an 
opponent into a pit of spikes is especially satisfying 
when they’re way beyond your weight class. 

It’s the most significant addition to Guacamelee’s 
combat, with Drinkbox smartly opting against any 
radical changes. As before, these encounters mostly take 
place in large rooms where you're locked in with a series 
of skeletal opponents. There's a handful of new enemy 
types, but its rhythms are familiar, certainly while 
playing as Juan. Again, it's all about prioritising threats 
— when deadly spikes are nearby, you'll want to take out 
the guys with the big hammers that can send you flying 
backwards. There are pests with homing projectiles 
you'll want to deal with quickly, though they'll move 
one step down your to-do list when the witchy 
summoners appear. Then you have the floating gaseous 
nasties whose visible countdown timers give you notice 
of their imminent self-destruction; their explosions 
take a large chunk out of your health meter, with later 
variants killing you instantly. 

Since Juan's repertoire of punches, grabs, suplexes 
and slams is broadly the same, even the joyous mariachi 
fanfare that greets a new power can't make regaining old 
abilities feel exciting. Still, his skill tree has expanded, 
letting you invest the coins you've earned from 
smashing enemies and chests on improving the power 
of your favourite moves — or, perhaps, to counter any 
inadequacies. Increasing stamina recovery speed is 
worth investing in early, particularly since specials are 
an efficient way of quickly finishing opponents. By 
contrast, if you're getting hit a lot, you can buy a health 
boost instead. Naturally, there's also a branch for the 
chicken — and yes, that's the one we maxed out first. 

Again, these moves factor into the platforming: 
sometimes a specific move is mandatory; at others 
they'll simply let you gain extra height or distance. 

In the latter case, you'll most often be compensating 
for misjudging the new mid-air grapple points, which 
are very particular about momentum and timing. Juan 
eventually regains his ability to shift between the land 
of the living and dead at will, but there are also 
dimensional waves to contend with, sweeping across 
the screen to lend extra tension to already challenging 
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It’s not just wall- 
to-wall puns, 
quips and dad 
jokes: there's 
plenty of heart 
here, too 


sequences. Platforms can be present for a couple of 
seconds and then disappear, while pools of water 
become lava: easily dodged when you're not under 
pressure, less so while being chased by a dragon. Post- 
Celeste, it takes some getting used to the rigidity of the 
moves and comparative lack of mid-air adjustment, but 
landing safely at the other end of the most testing 
gauntlets still feels fantastic. By and large the most 
difficult sections are squirrelled down side paths, with 
cash stashes or stamina and health pickups rewarding 
effort. A few are so exacting that the boss fights actually 
come as something of a relief. The ability to recover 
health by allowing Juan to sink to his haunches mean 
we pass the majority on our first or second attempt. 


That's no bad thing, as even with an adventure 
that's twice the size of the original more players should 
reach the end. It's a beautiful journey, too, the first 
game's gaudy, angular art losing none of its appeal; 
indeed, Guacamelee 2's vision of Hell rivals that of Pyre 
for the medium’s prettiest purgatory. Despite the extra 
detail, the action stays readable, though keeping track of 
the chicken during the later, more intense combat 
arenas can be tricky. 

All of this is framed by a funny and inventive story 
which sees Juan travelling between multiple timelines 
to save not just his home but the whole Mexiverse. 
Drinkbox mostly uses this as an excuse to indulge itself 
with references to other games: there’s an early nod to 
an indie favourite in one dimension, while another pays 
tribute to Street Fighter IPs car-smashing bonus game. 
One side path leads to a turn-based RPG, another to a 
tricky homage to an arcade classic, and there’s even a 
satirical swipe at loot boxes with a terrific punchline — 
though it’s topped by a later zinger from a guitar- 
playing nun. But it’s not just wall-to-wall puns, quips 
and dad jokes: there’s plenty of heart here, too. An 
encounter with Juan’s wife in another timeline is both 
witty and touching; likewise, a short sidequest which 
sees you flip between the land of the living and dead 
to convey messages between a father and daughter. 
And the initial setup with Juan as a tired, paunchy dad- 
of-two seven years on from the original pays off at the 
very end, in a moment of silent storytelling that proves 
unexpectedly affecting. 

If Juan looks exhausted, you'll know how he feels. 
Guacamelee 2's closing stretch in particular is so 
unrelentingly intense it can be ever so slightly draining. 
But even here it offers moments of catharsis, stirring in 
weaker enemies with stronger ones for gratifying one- 
hit takedowns, and introducing a rare single-use 
power-up that gives the chicken a thrilling opportunity 
to peck on someone its own size. Bigger rarely means 
better, but Guacamelee 2 entertainingly proves the BH 
exception to the rule. 
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ABOVE Finding three heart pieces extends your health meter; three skull 
parts gives your stamina a boost. The noisy, gaudy celebration feels like 
more of a reward than the incremental increase to your vital statistics 
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MAIN The region maps are so large 
you'll wish there were more of 
these fast-travel statues. Juan's 
chicken suit is one of several 
hidden costumes that can be 
selected at save altars, where 
additional players can also drop in. 
ABOVE Cutting loose as a giant 
chicken is the easiest way to boost 
your hit combo. One handy upgrade 
generously allows you take three 
hits before the chain is broken. 
LEFT These temples can only be 
accessed in chicken form, though 
you shouldn't always transform 
back when you exit: some 
platforming sections designed 

for Juan are easier with the full 
complement of pollo powers 
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Post Script 


Gary Corriveau, lead designer; Augusto Quijano, concept lead 


small team at Drinkbox Studios started work 

on Guacamelee 2 while the rest of the studio 

finished work on dark firstperson adventure 
Severed. Lead designer Gary Corriveau and concept lead 
Augusto Quijano were among the former group; here, 
they discuss pacing, speedrunning techniques and 
where the game’s many jokes come from. 


When you decided to make a sequel to Guacamelee, 
did you have a particular story idea in mind, or did it 
begin with certain mechanics you wanted to explore? 
Gary Corriveau Probably a little bit of both. I think 
Augusto had the story pretty early on, but it was 
independent from the mechanics. That was more about, 
‘What are we going to do to preserve the feel of the first 
game, as well as making it feel fresh?’ That was the big 
thing we were trying to sort out in pre-production. 
Augusto Quijano For the story, there were several 
questions because the first game had a normal ending 
and a good ending. So I remember asking Graham 
[Smith, Drinkbox co-founder] ‘Which one’s canon?’ 
and talking about how we’ve got different timelines 
now. And then we were like, ‘Okay, that’s interesting’ 
[laughs] So we started exploring those avenues with 
the character. How long has it been? Does it take place 
right away or a few years later? Where’s Juan now? 
Apart from that, it was pretty open for the design 

team to come up with ideas. 


It’s quite a bold choice to keep Juan’s moveset 
roughly the same as the first game. Did you try out 
new ideas, or was it a case of, ‘If it ain't broke...’? 

GC Close to that, yeah. We did experiment with some 
new mechanics for Juan, but we wanted to keep his 
same basic moves. Additionally it was pretty clear that 
there was a lot more we could do, particularly if we 
focused on some unique environment ideas that would 
force you to utilise those core mechanics in a new kind 
of way. We did some different experiments and they 
were okay but nothing that would be groundbreaking. 
Then we were taking a look at the chicken and there was 
a lot more room there, simply because it was not fully 
explored in the first game. We started doing a couple of 
things with the chicken and trying to give it a very 
different feel from the human form. 


Moving the action seven years on from the original 
is a good excuse for Juan to lose his previous powers... 
AQ Yeah, exactly. When he finishes the first adventure 
it’s like, what’s next? I liked the idea of a period of peace 
where he gets a bit bored because there’s just nothing to 
do. And having him struggling to fit into a family role 
was also interesting from a character perspective. We 
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Augusto Quijano (top) and 
Gary Corriveau 


We were taking 
a look at the 
chicken and 
there was a lot 
more room there 


wanted a different scenario from the first one to show 
that there’s a permanence to this world. Videogame 
sequels are often more like reboots. If you play Mario 
or Zelda... I mean, there's lore in terms of how they 
connect, but you're kind of starting from scratch each 
time. With Guacamelee 2 we thought it'd be interesting 
to keep the narrative going and see where it takes us. 


Pacing is important in a game like this. Given that 
Guacamelee 2 is a significantly bigger game than the 
first, was that one of the main challenges you faced? 
GC That's a really good question. There was certainly 
no shortage of ideas. When we were doing the paper 
design for the levels we were listing out all the things 
we needed to do: we need to introduce the player to 
this, we need to teach them that, we need them to be 
able to practise it in a basic form and then we want to 
challenge them. By the time we were done we had so 
much crammed into the levels that when we did our 
playtests it was too much, too intense. It was one thing 
after another. So yeah, there was a lot of iteration around 
the pacing side of things to cram in all the stuff that we 
wanted to cram in, but not make it feel overwhelming. 


It's apparent you're more conscious of speedrunners 
this time. Have any special techniques emerged 
through playtesting? The chicken looks handy. 

GC Yeah, definitely the chicken, but there are other 
things as well that I won't mention. There are pretty 
clever techniques both in terms of mechanics but also 
in terms of how you're exploring and certain areas that 
you may be able to skip. 

AQ I also find the skill tree interesting, in choosing 
what to invest in first. 

GC Yeah, somebody is going to crunch the numbers and 
figure out what the optimal path is. It's not immediately 
clear because the upgrades were all designed around 
people being able to choose the path that best benefits 
their particular playstyle. When I go through canvassing 
playtesters in the internal studio here, everybody's got a 
different optimal way to do it which is great. I mean, 
that's what we're shooting for. 


Finally, and most importantly, who came up with the 
Wonderwall line? 

AQ I did! [laughs] 

GC The jokes come from a lot of different places. 

It's such a mish-mash because if somebody is 
implementing something they'll put in what they 
probably think is placeholder dialogue. And then 
suddenly everybody's laughing at it, and it's like, 
"That's not placeholder — that’s shipping.’ 

AQ Yeah, if it's funny, it stays. B 
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Dragon Quest XI: Echoes Of An Elusive Age 


ast month we suggested Octopath Traveler might 

have erred on the side of tradition once too often for 

its own good. Yet here's a JRPG that makes Acquire’s 
game look positively avant garde. Even by Dragon Quest 
standards, this is an astoundingly conservative game — 
one that, for its first act at the very least, actively seems 
to lean into its genericness. Take its protagonist: a 
young man, abandoned as a baby and raised in a tranquil 
rustic village, who is quickly discovered to be the chosen 
one, a so-called Luminary destined to drive back some 
nebulous evil. Then comes tragedy, as the boy’s home is 
destroyed. Hunted by an evil king and his two knights, 
he escapes thanks to a thief with a heart of gold, 
eventually finding himself charged with finding six 
magical orbs that will allow him to access the Tree Of 
Life, Yggdrasil. Rituals are part and parcel of the genre, 
sure, but the option to don the garb of Dragon Quest 
VIIT's hero says it all. As we noted in E318, the series’ 
fans don't really want a new Dragon Quest; they want 
another old one. Well, here it is, again. 

After a clumsy into-the-screen escape and a stealth 
section so feeble it makes the equivalent in Zelda: The 
Wind Waker look like Splinter Cell, the game assumes a 
familiar rhythm. The opening act, inevitably, is about 
assembling your party. You've already got your 
archetypal all-rounder and your nimble thief, and so 
it's no surprise when your next stop introduces you to 
a powerful mage and a healer. There are three more to 
come — at least before a second-act plot development 
all but pushes the reset button — though you're limited 
to the standard four characters in battle. Unlike 
Octopath, however, you needn't fret about levelling 
them separately — they'll gain experience and skill 
points whether they're fighting or not, and you can 
swap them in at any time, even during combat. 

While in one sense that should speed things up — 
likewise, the ability to preset battle tactics for all party 
members, including the protagonist — tectonic plates 
have shifted faster than this. Missions are drawn out 
to the point of absurdity. Though the (unskippable, 
unpausable — unforgivable) cutscenes are generally 
well-acted and animated, there's only so much a strong 
localisation can do to punch up the overwritten script. 
You are regularly sent on wild goose chases: the various 
baubles you're tasked with obtaining have an annoying 
habit of being somewhere else. We've played enough 
JRPGs to expect to be waylaid by someone asking us to 
find their missing sibling, but on the third occasion we 
began to lose patience. Despite ostensibly labour-saving 
devices like fast travel, auto-run and optimised 
loadouts, it constantly finds ways to waste your time. 
On several occasions a cutscene will end, you'll walk 
forward a few steps and another will begin, while one 
third-act costume change inexplicably prevents you 
from running. In one story mission you traipse from the 
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One supposedly 
shocking reveal 
Is so transparent 
a five-year-old 
could guess it 


SMITHY BASHY SPECIAL 

Out in the field, campfires are 
an opportunity to take a load 
off, recover HP and MP and save 
your game. But mostly they're 
a chance to use your portable 
forge to make or refine weapons, 
armour and accessories. The 
unrefined materials are spread 
across a grid, with a bar 
attached to each square: the 
object is to steadily fill all of 
these to the green sweet spot 
with successive bashes. The 
more you make, the more 
advanced techniques you 
unlock: raising the temperature 
of the forge heightens the 
potency of the next bash, while 
a lighter touch is required for 
those finishing touches. It's 
probably too much effort to 
seek out the materials to create 
new gear, but a +3 variant on 

a currently equipped sword or 
staff does make a difference. 


town to the dungeon entrance and back twice, before it 
finally lets you enter on the third visit. Given how many 
quests conclude without having meaningfully developed 
plot or character, you'll sometimes look back over the 
last hour or two and feel you've made no real progress. 
At least you're in good company. Your early rescuer 
Erik is a slightly bland but likeable right-hand man, and 
if healer Serena is a bit of a drip, her sister Veronica — 
trapped in the body of a young girl, an idea from which 
the game gets plenty of comic mileage — is wonderfully 
combative. We're less fond of shriekingly camp trickster 
Sylvano, but the game perks up with the arrival of canny 
old Scotsman Rab and Amazonian warrior Jade. They 
each bring something appreciably different to the party, 
whether it's Jade's lithe acrobatics or Rab's dark magic. 
Meanwhile a skill grid lets you choose between at least 
three different areas of mastery per character, meaning 
you can pursue a specialist path, or become a jack of all 
trades — and for a small fee you can reassign them if 
you change your mind. Yet it's not until the final act 
that you'll really feel the need to tinker, since regular 
encounters are often trivially easy: set everyone to ‘fight 
wisely' and you can sit back and watch for the most part. 


You can make things harder for yourself by 
selecting a Draconian Quest option at the outset: self- 
imposing a rule that prevents you fleeing battles, 
perhaps, or one that won't let you buy from shops. But 
then that would further stretch out a game that already 
feels like it's dragging its feet. There aren't enough 
surprises here, story-wise or otherwise. The ability to 
ride certain defeated monsters proves only fleetingly 
amusing: you'll usually find them next to cliffs you 
couldn't otherwise climb, or below platforms you need 
springy legs or flapping wings to reach, but you'll be 
forced to dismount soon enough. Though Dragon Quest's 
most significant plot development is unexpectedly dark, 
you already know it's not the climax it's being made out 
to be — leading to a set of missions that present you 
with objectives you've essentially already completed 
once before. And one supposedly shocking reveal is so 
transparent a five-year-old could guess it. In its defence, 
the game is aimed towards a younger audience — but 
then how to explain a subplot involving a magazine Rab 
splutteringly claims to read “for the articles”, or, for that 
matter, the camera's habit of ogling its female cast? 

For all our carping, there's plenty to like here: an 
engaging cast, an oddly compelling forging minigame 
and a world that, for all its barriers and loading screens, 
feels vibrant enough to put in the effort to save. But 
that, you would think, is the bare minimum for a Dragon 
Quest game. Its makers — and many of its players — 
might see ‘old-fashioned’ as a compliment, but in 
covering such well-trodden ground, this isn't 6 | 
much more than the echo its title suggests. 


The default combat mode 
lets you move party members 
around the battlefield as you 
please, though this has no impact 
whatsoever on attacks, spells or 
abilities, making it pretty much 
pointless when the ‘classic camera’ 
option is far more visually dynamic. 

Mini-medals are back, and 
can be traded in for rare gear at 
this academy for girls, a place 
which seems oddly unaffected 
by the dark developments that 
emerge in the game's second act. 

Load up a save game and 
you'll be treated to a useful recap 
of recent events, reminding you of 
your heading and your current 
objective. More of this, please 
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During battle your characters will sporadically get ‘pepped up’, 
giving them a boost to their abilities. While they're glowing they 
can pull off special combination attacks with other party members 
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PLAY 


Yakuza Kiwami 2 


akuza has long found its magic in contradictions. 

There’s Kiryu, the honourable hardman who we’re 

told has never killed, plunging knives into guts 
and throwing bad guys off rooftops. There’s Kamurocho, 
the grotty little corner of central Tokyo that he can’t 
help but rescue despite it having ruined his life across 
seven games and a couple of spin-offs. There’s its 
central tale, a sensitive study of love, life, family and 
the human condition dressed up as a gangland epic in 
which topless musclemen fight to the (implied) death. 
And above all there’s the structure of the thing, which 
allows you to abandon your supposedly pressing main 
objective — a kidnapped best friend, a missing loved 
one, an ally on the brink of death — and instead spend 
a dozen hours finding missing handbags, building up a 
business empire or heading into a grubby little video 
parlour to knock a quick one out. 

Yakuza’s sub-stories have long given the series much 
of its heart and character, and they’ve never been easier 
to find than they are in this loving refresh of Yakuza 2. 
Time was when kicking off a new sidequest meant 
turning the right corner onto a particular street at a 
specific stage of the game. Here, for the first time, new 
opportunities for off-the-beaten-path madness are 
marked on the in-game map as grey speech bubbles. 
New steps in existing quests, meanwhile, are shown as 
blue ones. In so long-running a series as this, tiny 
tweaks can make all the difference. So it proves. 

Stepping out onto the street at the beginning of a 
new chapter in the main story, your objective marker 
flashes pink on the minimap, as always. Now, however, 
you'll bring up the full map of Kamurocho and plot your 
course to maximise sub-story opportunities along the 
way, taking the scenic route and delighting in the 
madness you find along the way. The results are absurd, 
of course. You'll leave your best friend in the clutches of 
the Korean mafia to model for a cameraman in his pants, 
and abandon a friendly copper with a gunshot wound 
in order to take a pop star out on the town. But this is 
Yakuza at its best, the serious and the silly taking turns, 
alternately forgotten as momentum dictates. 

It's a smart way to handle a remake, bringing to the 
foreground the parts returning players might have 
missed or forgotten about, while ensuring newcomers 
don't miss out on the game's wonderful lightness of 
touch. Players in both of those camps will marvel at 
what is comfortably the prettiest game in the series. 
Third time is certainly a charm for the Dragon Engine, 
the performance quirks of the tech that was first 
introduced in Yakuza 6 now firmly smoothed out, with 
further improvements to the elements at which the 
engine excels — facial modelling, shaders and lighting in 
particular. Kamurocho and Sotenbori have never looked 
better, their busy streets shimmering in reflected neon 
under a perpetual night sky. Yes, there's the odd spot of 
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In so long- 
running a series 
as this, tiny 
tweaks can 
make all the 
difference 


PISS ARTIST 

The Clan Creator mode 
introduced in Yakuza 6 returns 
again, and has been further 
fleshed out, but remains as 
easily ignorable as ever despite 
the addition to the cast of some 
more Japanese wrestlers. The 
addition of Yakuza 0's cabaret- 
club management, however, is 
a different story. There's little in 
the way of refinement to the 
mode, but it barely needs it: 
the simple act of hiring, making 
over and levelling up your roster 
of comely maidens remains as 
irresistible as ever. There are 
new additions elsewhere, of 
course. The weirdest of the lot 
involves Toylets, Sega's real- 
world urinal minigame aimed at 
keeping public conveniences in 
a pleasant state, that here plays 
out as a button-basher in which 
you must maximise Kiryu's flow 
without losing control of it. 


pop-in, the occasional clipping problem, some wonky 
slapstick physics and a handful of legacy textures. But 
it's handsome, and frequently irresistible, the series' 
unique sense of place helping you overlook the odd 
quirk in its presentation. 

Combat, however, remains the Dragon Engine's 
achilles heel. While perhaps a matter of taste, the 
slowed-down, stripped-back and more defensive 
fighting style pales in comparison to the lavish, freeform 
excesses of Yakuza o's multiple stances. Repetition sets 
in quickly, and while experience points can be spent on 
new moves, most are Heat finishers that can only be 
used in specific situations; for the vast majority of the 
game you'll be building up your Heat bar with the same 
handful of combos. In Yakuza 6, it made a certain sense 
that an aging Kiryu would need to focus on the 
fundamentals. In Kiwami 2, set as it is in 2006 with 
Kiryu at the peak of his powers, it feels a little off. 

Yakuza o is the series' high point, and the Kiwami 
games' biggest problem, its refined legacy looming large 
over the concept of a return to the earliest games in the 
series. Yakuza’s 1980s origin story wasn't just about 
Kiryu, after all, but Majima too, and the makers of the 
remakes that have followed are clearly conscious of the 
need to compensate for the absence of the series’ 
weirdly lovable one-eyed madman. The answer in the 
first Kiwami was to thread him into the main game. 
Here he's given his own story campaign, selectable 
from the main menu and unlocked chapter by chapter 
as you progress through Kiryu's story. The cutscenes are 
certainly up to the standard of the main narrative, and 
the story's intriguing, our anti-hero finding himself 
jostling for power at the top of the Tojo Clan and quickly 
framed for the murder of a rival. But it's structurally 
bland, a constant to-and-fro across a Kamurocho that 
has been stripped of much of its life, the sub-stories 
and streetside distractions that lure Kiryu so easily from 
the critical path either blocked off or removed. Combat, 
despite Majima's pacey, cartwheeling fighting style, is 
similarly drab, and further undermined by a camera that 
at first struggles to keep up with its flighty focal point, 
and then simply gives up. 

Flaws have always been easy to find in this series, of 
course, and are even easier to identify now that new 
instalments are finding their way to western shores with 
such frequency. And it's perhaps because of that that 
they are so easy to overlook. It is hard, after all, to chide 
a new entry in a series that until relatively recently 
seemed dead for good in the west. It's tricky to pick 
dourly over the faults in a game that refuses to take 
itself seriously, even when the fate of Japan itself is 
at stake. It's not perfect, and it never will be, and in a 
weird sort of way we're not sure we'd ever want to be. 

In a game built so cheerily on contradictions, that 
might be the biggest — and the best — of them all. 


RIGHT If the Dragon Engine visuals 
don't sell you immediately, those 
speech bubbles certainly should. 
That's Kamurocho in a nutshell. 
BELOW Veterans of the original 
game will note the translation has 
been updated in places, though not 
all new lines land as well as this. 
MAIN As usual, context-sensitive 
battle animations provide variety 
to the repetitive brawling. They're 
especially welcome here given the 
shortcomings of the combat system 


ABOVE Majima is the thematic counterpoint to Kiryu, the bloodthirsty 
madman next to the stoic main protagonist. While Kiryu can use weapons 
in a fight, Majima's blade is constantly in hand in his story campaign 


Defeat the enemies 
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PLAY 


We Happy Few 


kay, we’re supposed to be on drugs, but this is 

ridiculous. We're in Wellington Wells, a 1960s 

dystopia whose inhabitants self-medicate to 
forget a horrifying secret from the town's past, and who 
don't take kindly to those unwilling to take part in their 
collective delusion. Alas, we reach the pill-dispensing 
booth — a repurposed telephone box — a couple of 
seconds too late, our brief state of withdrawal somehow 
enough to attract the attention of around a dozen 
residents and policemen. Having popped a Joy tablet to 
no avail, we break into a house to escape, but something 
is deeply wrong with the occupants. Steeling ourselves 
to face the angry mob after racing upstairs, we instead 
find ourselves fighting off opponents that are somehow 
stuck between floors, with only their top halves visible 
as they flail desperately away at our kneecaps. 

This comes not long after a fight that plays out like 
a bizarre cross between Dad's Army and The Matrix. 
Having been alerted by a bottle we intended to throw 
as a distraction, a geriatric soldier inexplicably teleports 
away from our attacks, reappearing to launch us 20 feet 
in the air with his bayonet. Three healing balms later, 
we finally dispose of this elusive pest; luckily, his fellow 
squaddie has clipped through a bush and can't reach 
us. We Happy Few might already have endured a lengthy 
spell in Early Access, but on this evidence its stay 
wasn't nearly long enough. 

Then again, Early Access is normally an opportunity 
for developers to test out ideas, iron out bugs and refine 
a game before release. Compulsion Games, however, has 
used that time to reinvent We Happy Few entirely. It's 
partly the fault of a debut trailer which seemed to pitch 
it as a BioShock-style narrative-led adventure through a 
striking vision of an alternative post-war Britain. But 


the game itself was planned as something very different: 


a procedurally generated survival sandbox with meter 
management and crafting mechanics. Expectations 
intruded on that reality, encouraging Compulsion 
Games to pursue the game players seemed to want, 
rather than the one it set out to make. At some point, 
the whole thing has got away from the studio: the result 
is a messy hybrid that's neither one thing nor the other, 


where the survival elements hurt the story and vice versa. 


It hardly helps that you start in the shoes of the 
insufferably whiny Arthur, whose job involves redacting 
potentially upsetting newspaper articles. One day he 
decides to stop taking his tablets, jolted by a memory 
of his brother to embrace harsh reality rather than 
pretending everything's rosy. Quite apart from the 
troubling anti-medication message, any potential 
intrigue quickly evaporates over the course of its 
tenuously connected missions, punctuated as they are 
by repetitive black-and-white flashbacks. The quests 
are the kind that might have worked as self-contained 
objectives in a straight survival game, but the 
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In the second 
character's 
story there are 
glimpses of a 
better, more 
coherent game 


SALLY CAN WAIT 

There are three playable 
characters, and you'll meet the 
other two during Arthur's story, 
which unfortunately lasts far 
longer than the others. Next up 
is Sally, a chemist and herbalist 
who produces her own special 
batch of Joy. She’s a far more 
intriguing character than Arthur, 
and while it seems you're 
supposed to sympathise with 
the male lead, we're left 
wondering why Sally would ever 
bother with such a chinless 
wonder. Her story incentivises a 
craftier approach to encounters, 
though a story development 
that would seem to have major 
ramifications for her survival 
mechanics only really results in 
having to locate slightly different 
items. With most of the same 
problems recurring throughout 
the third story — this time 
starring the slightly unhinged 
Ollie — only gluttons for 
punishment will see it through. 


cumulative effect is to turn the narrative into a 
disjointed muddle. What's nominally an extended 
escape turns into a series of fetch quests for other 
characters: get this and I'll give you that, which allows 
you to get through there. Just make sure you blend in 
and everything will be tickety-boo. 

That's easier said than done, of course, because this 
is a place that enforces rules with an iron fist — or a 
shovel or a shock baton, perhaps. On the outskirts, 
among the grubby waifs and strays referred to as 
*wastrels? you'll be attacked if you're wearing a suit. 
Tear it and you can walk among them, but you'll get an 
unfriendly welcome on the streets. Indeed, even in 
appropriate attire, if you're spotted running, crouching 
or jumping, the residents will become suspicious and 
turn on you. As such, you'll spend much of your time 
taking tediously long walks, following circuitous routes 
to avoid the machines that detect Joy refuseniks, or else 
making sure your path takes you past enough booths to 
top up before you go into withdrawal. 

Flight is often the best response when you're 
attacked, because the firstperson melee combat is dull 
and lacking in feedback. It does, we suppose, work as a 
deterrent, incentivising a stealthy approach — though 
that's not much of an improvement. Good stealth needs 
a clearly defined ruleset, applied consistently. It says 
everything that the UI relies on an awkward jumble of 
icons and text alerts to warn you about dangerous 
situations, because you'll rarely know instinctively. 


The missions themselves, meanwhile, are 
generally spoiled by technical flaws and procedural 
quirks. During one sticking point, we're invited to locate 
a key card; only after half an hour of combing every 
room do we find it on a dead factory worker whose 
corpse has half-clipped through a wall in a darkened 
room. For another quest, we need two sewing kits to 
craft a boiler suit: after breaking into four houses, killing 
or incapacitating at least a dozen occupants, opening 
roughly a hundred vanities, dressers, wardrobes and 
closets — and a few filing cabinets and toilets just in 
case — we finally get our hands on the second. 

Some credit is due to the artists, whoever's 
responsible for the loading screens, and, in most cases, 
the cast, all doing their damnedest to make you believe 
there's something worth persevering for here. In the 
second character's story — curtailed as it is — there 
are glimpses of a better, more coherent game. But 
there are plenty of games with strong visual design and 
atmospheric settings that don't make you jump through 
nearly so many hoops to get to the good stuff. If your 
favourite part of BioShock was rummaging through bins, 
then be our guest. For the rest of us, however, there is — 
irony of ironies — precious little joy to be found in 4 | 
Wellington Wells. 


Haworth Labs 


ABOVE It's a waste of a brilliant 
setting, really. Wellington Wells 
finds the perfect balance of 
normality and strangeness, with 
enough recognisable elements to 
make it feel unsettlingly close to 
home. The bunting and brightly- 
painted roads come to feel as 
sinister as the grinning rictus of 
the bobbies’ white masks. 

RIGHT ‘Uncle’ Jack is a key figure 
in the game, appearing on various 
propaganda broadcasts including a 
live-action piece on town etiquette 
that you're forced to sit through. 
This might have served as a handy 
tutorial if we hadn't already 

been aware of the rules 


BELOW Menus are attractively 
designed but slightly cumbersome. 
It's arguably best to sort items by 
weight; that way you can quickly 
get rid of heavier objects when 
your scavenging inevitably 

leaves you overburdened 


| 
ABOVE Many facilities have electronic security systems which will give you 
a hefty zap. Jamming a shortspike in a junction box will disable them, or you 
can use a reverse polarity device so the traps will target citizens instead 


EET 


PLAY 


Strange Brigade 


laying Strange Brigade is a little like emptying out 

the contents of the British Museum on your floor. 

It’s packed with gilded artefacts, monuments to 
the majesty of Ancient Egypt and, if you’re so inclined, 
uncomfortable reminders of Imperial colonialism. All 
of this is in service of the game’s cheery 1930s pulp- 


inspired aesthetic. It borrows from the Saturday matinee 


serials, as well the Indiana Jones movies they inspired, 
with a side helping of Victorian adventure fiction in the 
style of H Rider Haggard’s Allan Quatermain novels. 

This means two-fisted explorers plundering exotic 
tombs, zeppelins nosing their way through the clouds 
and a narrator who speaks in over-the-top Queen’s 
English, cutting in with dramatic announcements, puns 
and light ribbing of the plot. Games have had their share 
of Indiana Jones analogues, from Lara Croft to Nathan 
Drake, but by leaning into the archetype’s historical 
roots — with tongue firmly in cheek — Strange Brigade 
finds itself in a surprisingly fresh setting. 

Playing solo, however, these pulp trappings are the 
only remarkable thing about the game. It’s a perfectly 
serviceable thirdperson shooter with a smattering of 
puzzles. Combat offers your fairly standard-issue 
arsenal — your choice of machine gun, shotgun or rifle, 
plus sidearm and grenade — to dispatch endless hordes 
of shambling enemies. 

There are brighter spots — the roster of enemies 
does broaden as the game continues, throwing in 
everything from grenadiers to charging minotaurs, and 
guns aren’t the only way of dispatching them — but this 
core remains oddly dissatisfying even as the pace and 
stakes ramp up. The sheer number of enemies makes 
any weapon with a low rate of fire unsatisfying, 
especially as landing headshots requires a pixel-perfect 
precision that, at least on a thumbstick, isn’t really 
supported by the gunplay. 

Fortunately, Strange Brigade has another trick up its 
dusty shirtsleeves. The game is designed to be played 
online, with four archaeological adventurers teaming 
up to rob tombs together. It’s perhaps obvious to say 
the experience is better with friends, but it’s true 
nonetheless. Cooperative play imbues the bare bones 
of these mechanics with new life, causing the game to 
rise from its tomb and grab hold of your attention. 

Nowhere is this reinvigoration more obvious than in 
the puzzles scattered around each level. The most 
common requires you to find a hieroglyphic passcode, 
then shoot the corresponding panels on a door 
elsewhere in the level to access the loot hidden behind 
it. Playing online, this becomes a way of encouraging 
communication and giving the action some much- 
needed humanity. Unless you’ve an Egyptologist on the 
squad, one player ends up describing strange shapes 
down a microphone to their teammate, who then has to 
discern which of these glyphs is “pot on legs” and which 
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By leaning into 
the archetype’s 
historical roots, 
Strange Brigade 
finds itself in 

a surprisingly 
fresh setting 


IMPERIAL LATHER 

Strange Brigade's 'tally ho' 
presentation is a lot of fun, but 
it does come with a certain 
amount of baggage. The game's 
occasional half-hearted jabs at 
the British Empire — mostly in 
the form of jokes about 
characters lining their pockets 
with stolen riches — isn't enough 
to dispel the slight hangover of 
colonialism. One of the four 
playable characters is African, 
but with special abilities focused 
on running fast and leeching 
the health of enemies she hits, 
it's hard to see her presence as a 
victory for representation. 
Similarly, future DLC additions 
to the cast look like they're 
playing into period stereotypes 
of Indian and Japanese people, 
which may be accurate to the 
pulp source material, but is 
certainly uncomfortable viewed 
with a modern eye. 


is ^well-endowed pharaoh”. There's also the odd puzzle 
set-piece, upping the complexity a little. 

Throughout, the game rewards players for talking to 
one another. It's just a pity that, when teamed with 
strangers you don't fancy holding a conversation with, 
there's no replacement method of communication. A 
few canned lines — ‘over here!’ or ‘watch out!’ — would 
be invaluable. The constant quest for loot can send 
players down different spokes of each level, leading to 
fruitless retreading of each other’s steps or suddenly 
turning a corner into a swarm of enemies you have to 
face alone. Having someone to help chew through the 
mobs can open combat up a little and create room to 
play with its more interesting elements, such as the 
traps tactically positioned in each arena: spinning 
blades at waist height, pots of flammable oil and, 
of course, our old friend the explosive barrel. 


It’s a simple case of luring enemies nearby, making 
sure you’re out of range and then shooting them to 
activate, but it’s a satisfying way to dispatch a dozen 
enemies at once rather than picking them off 
individually. Likewise the amulet powers, which are 
charged up by collecting orbs from fallen foes. The 
abilities vary from character to character, but for the 
most part just produce different kinds of explosions. 

Traps, amulet powers and grenades combine to make 
a game of creating and managing bottlenecks, which 
again rewards communication. Picking a corner of the 
level to defend, drawing enemies through an almost 
tower defence-esque string of traps, taking it in turns 
to scoop up the resulting orbs and unleash your amulet 
powers — in such moments the game feels great, even if 
the shooting itself lacks a sense of weight. The Horde 
and Score Attack modes in particular trade on these 
moments, with levels built specifically to funnel 
enemies into tight corridors. 

These modes help to bulk out an otherwise slim 
package. Longevity is a vital part of any multiplayer- 
first game, and it’s clear that Strange Brigade knows 
this — but many of the methods deployed to stretch 
out its central campaign feel forced. Levels have the 
odd branching path, or collectibles that seemingly 
require foreknowledge to access, while puzzle doors lock 
after three failed attempts. The game has a fairly shallow 
pool of unlockable weapons, but this is artificially 
bolstered by prices that jump hugely in the higher tiers. 

Rebellion already has plans to extend the game post- 
launch, with a mix of free and season-pass content such 
as new characters, weapons and levels. But it remains to 
be seen whether Strange Brigade can hold players’ 
attention enough that they'll stick around for these 
additions. It's the curse of ‘better with friends’ — if 
any member of your own personal brigade loses 
interest, it could quickly end up a dusty relic. 


Among the various types of loot which can be raided from the 
tombs you come across, the star attractions are the relics. Complete a 
themed set and you'll unlock a new amulet power to use in battle 


1 


Graphically speaking, Strange 
Brigade is the videogame 
equivalent of Brendan Fraser — 
ruggedly yet blandly handsome, 
consistently easy on the eyes but 
just not quite enough to stand 
out from the crowd. 

The playable characters draw 
from pulp archetypes — Archimedes 
de Quincey is a foppish academic 
who dabbles in the dark arts, while 
Frank Fairburne is a no-nonsense 
man of action in a Libertines jacket. 

Special weapon chests offer 
souped-up guns in exchange for 
some of your hard-earned gold. It 
creates an interesting gamble: can 
you make it through the next area 
without spending a penny? 


PLAY 


Planet Alpha 


ow beautiful does a game have to be for nothing 

else to matter? Planet Alpha fills your eyes with 

colourful spectacle — shifting clouds of pink 
smoke; overlaid tiers of exotic flora and fauna; rock 
formations that calcify Mega Drive-era low-poly shapes 
into abstract art — but does significantly less to entice 
your thumbs. Its alien world is navigated through 
platforming, physics puzzling and the occasional stealth 
sequence. Ultimately, though, whatever the nature of the 
challenge, every interaction is a puzzle. You arrive at a 
new obstacle and, through a mix of intuition and trial- 
and-error, learn its rules. 

The game conveys these rules, like the rest of 
its mechanics and story, entirely visually. This lends 
an appropriately alien feel to proceedings, but sadly 
communication can swiftly break down. Dying repeatedly 
as you try to establish the behavioural patterns of a new 
creature is infuriating. Equally frustrating is accidentally 
fudging your way to a solution without having the 
chance to properly metabolise the puzzle. 

When everything works, however, it can be 
spectacular. The core mechanics — jump, drag blocks 
around, crouch to avoid enemy vision cones — never 
really evolve, but are decent building blocks. Luring an 


Your astronaut moves through the foreground, his eyes always forward, 
apparently unfazed by the earth-shattering events. He might be closest to 
the screen, but he’s undeniably a background character in a grander story 
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Developer Planet Alpha 
Publisher Team17 

Format PC, PS4 (tested), Switch, 
Xbox One 


Release Out now 


AREAS OF INFLUENCE 

Planet Alpha's alien world feels 
remarkably fresh, but it's 
constructed from familiar 
elements. The blocky pastels 
and open skies recall Rime and 
The Witness. Outside of games, 
there are flashes of French 
Impressionist painters such as 
Monet and French comics artist 
Moebius, while the enemy robot 
and rocketships are lifted 
straight out of '50s American 
sci-fi like Forbidden Planet. 
There's some remarkable 
alchemy at work, fusing these 
disparate elements into a single, 
mostly coherent aesthetic. 


enemy into the waiting jaws of a larger creature, or 
careening through the carefully-crafted environments 
make for some dazzling set pieces. 

Many highlights come courtesy of the game's other 
big idea: the ability to spool through its day-night cycle, 
pushing the sun across the sky and behind the horizon. 
Some plants only bloom at dawn or dusk, providing 
cover to hide in or a platform to bounce off. Less 
intuitively, floating rocks move back and forth 
depending on the time of day, providing new platforms. 

It's a marvel that every environment looks equally 
good by starlight or sunshine, and this is just one of the 
many ways Planet Alpha expands its palette. From its 
home aesthetic of chalky pastels, the game wanders 
off into a variety of styles with each new area. In dark 
caverns, your way is illuminated only by the fibre-optic 
tendrils of a jellyfish-like creature, or your spindly form 
is silhouetted against Saul Bass blocks of colour. 

It's like moving through a book of concept art, 
and while that might invite the question of why Planet 
Alpha needs to be played rather than watched, there is 
something about being inside these visuals. The simple 
tasks — jump, drag, hide — create a sort of meditative 
state, where the bare bones of the game itself don't 
matter and your eyes are free to drink in its sumptuous 
world. Counterintuitive puzzles aside, that's a Dnm 
sensation worth chasing. 


Donut County 


istakes are like doughnuts. One small one can 

often feel like a brilliant idea at first — then you 

get carried away, and there are consequences 
you’d rather not admit to. Ben Esposito’s Donut County 
is a game all about mistakes and the process of making 
them and, more importantly, what on Earth we’re 
supposed to do about fixing them. 

You play as mischievous raccoon BK. He’s 
downloaded a doughnut delivery app that, instead of 
furnishing customers with the requested sweet treat, 
instead opens up a hole in the ground that BK can 
control. It turns out that the more stuff he fills the hole 
with, the more XP he'll gain towards some exciting 
rewards — the most exciting being a real-life quadcopter 
delivered to his door. And even without the promise of 
a quadcopter, you're soon sucked in too. 

Piloting the hole is hypnotic, the physics of it 
pleasantly pliant (we'd recommend using a mouse for 
the full effect) as your destructive chasm races to follow 
your lead. First, smaller objects can be swallowed up: 
stray bricks, coffee mugs. As the hole grows wider you 
can move on to lawn chairs, or mopeds. As in Katamari 
Damacy you're soon merrily gulping down people and 
buildings without a second thought. That is, until you 


Donut County is filled with recognisible LA scenes, including a version of 
Griffith Observatory and a traffic jam on the 1-405. Throughout, ukulele 
tunes pitch, warp and wobble, expressing a situation sliding out of control 


Developer Ben Esposito 

Publisher Annapurna Interactive 
Format Android, iOS, PC, (tested), PS4 
Release Out now 


Donut County takes frequent 
and unabashed inspiration from 
Katamari Damacy. One 
particularly notable instance is 
the Trashopedia, a complete 
level-by-level collection of the 
things that you've sucked into 
the hole, with each item 
accompanied by a note from 
BK. Most are funny, some are 
sad and others tell a kind of 
story when read in sequence. 
You'll probably only really 
appreciate the Trashopedia if 
you're a fan of Esposito's 
surrealist millennial humour, 
although you'd surely have to 
be living under an Internet-less 
rock not to enjoy the joke about 
the swimming pool. 


run into some light puzzling, with levels making use of 
timers, fireworks, soup, giant gumball machines 
dispensing water balloons — and sometimes a 
combination of several of them — thoughtfully designed 
and communicated to players to keep things moving. 

But the logic puzzles are, in a sense, simply a clever 
distraction from the real issue — just like BK's 
quadcopter, or the way putting things in the hole feels 
so satisfying, or the (sometimes grating) Twitterspeak 
way characters talk to each other. Underneath the 
lowercase letters and the LOLs is a simple but subtly 
written story, told without condescension or schmaltz, 
about why we make the mistakes we do, and what we 
can reasonably do about correcting them. 

Esposito has worked hard to make Donut County feel 
excellent to play, in part because the catharsis of putting 
things in the hole is crucial to the game's narrative 
payoff. Despite all the raccoon buffoonery, it is a 
genuine game at its core — perhaps in part because it’s 
the product of a mistake that Esposito once made. 
Donut County was once a game heavily based on Native 
American themes: after listening to feedback, Esposito 
decided to change it to tell a story he felt entitled to. 
The result is a wonderfully honest game that points out 
how important it is to acknowledge the hole, but 
reminds us that, at the end of the day, it’s what’s 
— and who’s — around it that counts. 
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Overcooked 2 


ometimes you don’t realise you’ve had your fill 

of something until you’ve already begun your 

second helping. That seems to be the case with 
Overcooked 2. Once again, you and up to three friends are 
tasked with prepping, cooking and serving dishes. But 
Ghost Town’s efforts to make this sequel meaningfully 
different have proved counterproductive: Overcooked 2’s 
profusion of new gimmicks do more to muddle this 
party game’s simple flavour than they do to enhance it. 

At first glance, the additions are cause for 

excitement. New recipes — cake, sushi, pasta and 
pancakes among them — liven up the menu. You're also 
able to throw uncooked ingredients across the kitchen. 
Perhaps you’ll even manage to fling a raw hamburger 
into the waiting arms of a friend or, most satisfyingly 
of all, straight into a pan like a culinary LeBron James. 
And Overcooked 2’s levels are far more elaborate than 
those of its predecessors, with kitchens set on river 
rafts and hot air balloons, or among the magical halls of 
a wizard school. Each one is an administrative puzzle, 
with bottlenecks that must be quickly identified and 
planned around — a conveyor belt’s direction-switching 
button in one level, for instance. Once you’ve cracked it, 
you're off: maximising tips by finishing dishes in the 


There doesn't appear to be one single answer as to how to deal with the 
rotating counter level, which makes for dynamic bouts as experimental 
side-switching chaos and accidentally-on-purpose bumping ensues 


Developer Ghost Town Games 
Publisher Team17 

Format PC, PS4, Xbox One, Switch 
(tested) 

Release Out now 


“fet 


Online multiplayer was the most 
highly requested feature for the 
sequel, and Ghost Town Games 
has done an admirable job of 
implementing it. Setting up a 
lobby to play with either friends 
or strangers is easy to do, and 
the netcode is largely stable 
(although when it lags, you'll 
know). The lack of in-game 
voice chat is a savvy decision, 
given the younger-skewing 
audience. An emote wheel 
provides a mostly successful 
method of communication — 
even if remote co-op just isn't 
the same as sitting on the same 
couch, and we do miss having 
a designated "swear" button. 
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order they come in, and howling in anguish and/or 
mirth as a set of stairs collapses underneath your friend, 
pitching them and a ready-to-serve dish into the void. 

In these moments, when the whole farce feels just 
complex enough to be funny, it works. But Overcooked 2 
often veers into the overcomplicated. Dim sum, for 
instance, involves so many different elements — 
multiple ingredients, steamers and mixing bowls that 
come away from the machines — that things become too 
fiddly, a sea of icons jostling for space on screen and 
occluding items. Throwing is frequently more hindrance 
than help, and not always in a fun slapstick way: it's 
mapped to the same button as chop, so if you don't line 
your chef up with the chopping board to set your 
ingredient down perfectly, you'll end up lobbing it 
elsewhere. Most disappointingly, plenty of levels are 
either gimmicky to a fault (think floating counters that 
slowly rearrange themselves and can't be used while 
they do so) or strangely designed (one raft level puts the 
bulk of the workload on one side, meaning one person 
or team is at a loose end for the majority of the stage). 

The proverbial pudding, then, has been overegged. 
It's a difficult situation: naturally, a sequel should have 
more, and there's more here in spades. But there's little 
here that truly improves the Overcooked recipe, and in 
that regard, only those with extra large appetites Dnm 
for this particular brand of couch co-op need apply. 
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XCOM: Enemy Unknown 


How the unlikely reincarnation of a 
strategy classic beat the odds — and 
relaunched a genre in the process 
By ALEX SPENCER 


Developer Firaxis Games Publisher 2K Games Format 360, Android, iOS, PC, PS3, Vita Release 2012 
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ack in 2008, the prospect 
of a new X-COM game 
seemed highly unlikely. 
Not only because the 
series had been dormant 
for a decade, and turn- 
based games had fallen 
out of fashion — but also 
because, behind the scenes, the people 
tasked with reinventing X-COM were 
struggling. Lead designer Jake Solomon and 
his team at Firaxis were in the process of 
scrapping their second prototype. 

The first attempt, three years earlier, had 
taken six months. As Solomon himself put 
it in a talk at PAX East 2017: “We lovingly 
crafted the biggest piece of shit that anyone 
Ihas ever made.” The project was cancelled 
almost immediately. This was Solomon’s 
dream project, but he couldn’t figure out 
how to faithfully adapt his favourite game — 
1994’s UFO: Enemy Unknown, known as 
X-COM: UFO Defense in America — while 
also making something that felt contemporary. 

When he was given a second chance, 
bigger team and twice the 
development time to produce a prototype, 
the result was deemed too complex and 
visually busy. Another year’s work was 
scrapped, and the team decided to start 
again from scratch — this time, worrying 
less about directly adapting the original 
game, and instead stripping the concept 
back to its absolute basics. This, finally, was 
the game that became 2012’s XCOM: Enemy 
Unknown. And this tale of repeated failure, 
persistence and eventual against-all-odds 
victory isn’t too far from the experience of 
playing XCOM itself. It’s a game where 
everything can go wrong in a single mission, 
undoing hours of careful work. Of course, 
that’s exactly what makes it so thrilling. 

The beating heart of XCOM is a tactical 
combat game, pitting your units against 
waves of alien invaders. Each mission sees 
you controlling a handful of soldiers, each 
filling a specialised role — sniper, support, 
shotgun-wielding assault or demolitions- 
expert heavy — as they push forward tile by 
tile and gradually uncover pockets of hidden 
aliens. Once they do, the shooting inevitably 
begins. Combat is all about the careful 
balance between taking cover to protect 
your units, and manoeuvring them around 
opponents’ cover to get a flanking shot. Or, 


with a 


alternatively, setting soldiers to overwatch 
mode, which automatically takes a shot at 
the first enemy which moves in range, and 
waiting for the aliens to come to you. 

These are the basics that Solomon’s 
team established as the foundation of its 
third and last prototype, but in the final 
game, they’re pleasingly complicated by the 
range of equipment and abilities available to 
both sides. Each class of soldier can be 
upgraded along a tech tree, so a heavy might 
gain a specialised rocket that shreds armour, 
while a sniper can shoot a gun out of an 
enemy’s hand. Deep into the campaign, you 
unlock the ability to test troops for latent 
psychic abilities, potentially gaining units 
who can mind-control aliens or protect 
allies with a telekinetic shield. The aliens, | 
meanwhile, range from those iconic big-eyed 
Greys — here known as Sectoids, with 
psionic abilities of their own — to hulking 
mech walkers and the dreaded Chryssalids. 
These skittering insectoids turn their 
victims into zombies, implanted with 
embryos which eventually hatch into yet 
more Chryssalids. Your first encounter with 
a species, then, can be terrifying: you’re 
never entirely sure what exactly this new 
and bizarre lifeform is capable of. 


All these elements add up to create 
an exciting push and pull, as troops retreat 
when outgunned, or try to sneak around the 
fringes of the battlefield hoping to catch 
their foes unaware. This conflict is presented 
with the kind of action-movie flair that’s a 
rarity in strategy games. Any given mission 
serves up a series of hero shots, where your 
customised squad scramble down the ramp 
of the Skyranger jet as it touches down. Any 
especially dramatic moments see the camera 
zoom in from the normal isometric view to 
ground level, so you can watch soldiers loose 
a grenade, crash through a window 
unharmed, or make an unlikely shot across 
the length of the map. 

And yow’re given all the tools to tell your 
own stories in each battle. Destructible 
scenery means you leave a mark on 
environments, while enemies on Overwatch 
create moments of relief as a soldier dashes 
between cover and narrowly dodges the 
incoming fire. Sometimes in these stories, 
you're the cool, powerful hero, and the game 
supports this with a few behind-the- 


scenes tricks. Uncover a pack of aliens, for 
example, and they’ll immediately scurry for 
cover — but they deliberately don’t choose 
the optimal positions, to capture the feeling 
of taking them by surprise. At other times, 
XCOM can be brutal. Combat is dependent 
on dice rolls: each attack has a percentage 
chance to hit, and when a string of 70% 
shots miss in a row, it’s galling. Or perhaps 
you somehow trigger a handful of pods 
(XCOM’s term for the squads of up to three 
aliens hidden beneath the fog of war) 
consecutively, leaving your team vulnerable. 

This is how, in the space of one turn, 
what seemed like a sure thing can collapse 
in on itself. And so XCOM becomes a game 
about preparing for disaster, knowing how 
to triage when it inevitably strikes. The 


game again does a little work to ensure it’s 
never too unfair — it secretly adjusts for 


all your top ranked soldiers, a well-rounded 
A-team you’ve spent in-game years building 
up, on a single mission and it should make 
victory easier. But if everything goes south, 
and you lose the entire squad, it could 
cripple your organisation permanently. 
Failure is baked right into XCOM, especially 
on the permadeath Ironman Mode, which EE 
many — including Solomon himself — argue 
is the ‘correct’ way to play the game. It’s 


invasion and then ripped 
apart by your battles 


BY TESTING ITS BOUNDARIES, THE TEAM ——— 


PROVED HOW PLIABLE THE FORMULA 


LAID DOWN BY X-COM WAS 


streaks of misfortune, tweaking the 
percentages so you don’t fall victim to too 
many bad rolls in a row — but not so much 
that it dissipates the constant sense of 
tension. This is definitely the weaker half of 
the game, with success dependent on a few 
factors — satellites being a particularly 
egregious example — that feel disconnected 
from the core experience, but its inclusion is 
fundamental to the loop that has always 
made the series work. 

Tactics feeds into strategy feeds back 
into tactics, with the decisions you make in 
each half impacting the other. This can be a 


positive thing: set your scientists to work 
researching alien technology, and before long 
your soldiers will have shiny new plasma 
guns to try out in the field. But it also 
means that even small mistakes can have 


The Thin Men are a reinvention 
of X-COM's more reptilian 
Snakemen. Enemy Unknown's 
sequel saw them once again 
shedding their humanoid skin 
and returning as the Vipers 


long-term consequences. Choose to deploy 


telling that Enemy Unknown’s sequel is based 
not on a rare triumphant playthrough, but in 
one of the hundreds of timelines where you 
fail and have to restart the game. 

You’d think that any right-minded player 
would find this punishingly tiny margin for 
error more trouble than it’s worth. But 
Solomon and team managed to find a sweet 
spot so that, for the most part, it feels like 
you're failing forward — and that your 
mistakes are something to learn from, even 
if it means having to scrap days of progress. 
The game is relatively simple to understand, 
and even its more complex elements are 
easily readable. The responsibility for most 
failures therefore lies firmly on you as the 
player. There are exceptions, of course: a 
misjudged click that sends a soldier one tile 
left of cover, or encountering a rule for the 
first time as it causes a building to collapse 
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Cars and petrol pumps provide 
cover, but at a cost — each 
shot increases the chance of 
them blowing up, taking 
nearby soldiers with them 


onto your squad. Playing on Ironman, where 
these fumbles can’t be undone, things 
occasionally tip over into frustration. 


This is a problem addressed by some of 
the turn-based tactics games which followed 
in Enemy Unknown’s wake. Invisible, Inc, 
which applied the XCOM structure to an 
espionage stealth game, added a rewind 
button that could be used to undo the 
previous turn up to three times per mission 
— an idea picked up in turn by Into The 
Breach’s time-travel mechanics. The very 
existence of these games is testament to the 
unlikely feat pulled off by Solomon and the 
XCOM team. They resurrected not only this 
franchise but an entire mini-genre. By 
testing its boundaries, the team proved how 
pliable the formula laid down by X-COM 
was. A robust tactical combat game that 
overlapped with a strategy layer, with an 


The underground base you 
build in the strategic 
phase has some nice 
details that reward 
zooming in, like soldiers 
training up or boozing 
between missions 


ever-present opportunity for disaster: these 
were the fundamental pillars. Everything 
else was a matter of taste. 

These boundaries have been further 
pushed by the ‘XCOM-likes’ which have 
sprung up in the years since Enemy EN 
Unknown’s release. Mario + Rabbids: Kingdom 
Battle, an improbable combination of 
Nintendo’s mascot with turn-based 
shootouts, streamlines the formula so much 
that the game drops the strategy layer 
altogether, and doesn’t leave much room for 
catastrophe. Nevertheless, the influence of 
XCOM is tangible: Solomon has even 
admitted that playing Kingdom Battle forced 
him to reconsider a few of XCOM’s most 


rudimentary design principles. Meanwhile, 
other XCOM-likes are pushing in the 
opposite direction. Julian Gollop, creator of 
the original games, is returning to the genre 


with Phoenix Point, which features more 

granular combat. The mechs of Harebrained 

Schemes’ recent Battletech require careful 

management to prevent overheating or the 

loss of weapon systems, creating a slower 

and more thoughtful experience. - 
Each of these games provides a different 

answer to the problems that faced XCOM in 

its early days. As unlikely as it might have 

seemed at the time, Solomon and his team 

eventually found one solution, a way of 

balancing old and new, simplicity and 

complexity. The real marvel, however, is that 

they created an environment where other 

teams could discover their own — without 

the fear of failure. 
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